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THE  BRACELETS. 


IN  a  beautiful  and  retired  part  of  Eng- 
land lived  Mrs.  Villars.;  a  lady  whole 
accurate  underftanding,  -benevolent 
heart,  and  fteady  temper  peculiarly 
fitted  her  -for  'the  moil:  difficult,  as 
well  as  moft  important  of  all  occupa- 
tions—the education  of  youth.  This 
talk  me  had  undertaken;  and  twenty 
young  peribns  were  put  under  her 
care,  with  the  perfect  confidence  of 
their  parents.  No  young  people  could 
be  happier;  they  were  good  and  gay, 
emulous,  but  not  envious  cf  each 
other;  for  Mrs.  Villars  was  impartially 
juft ;  her  praife  they  felt  to  be  the  re- 
ward of  merit,  and  her  blame  they 
knew  to  be  the  neceflary  confequence 
of  ill -conduct:  to  the  one,  therefore, 
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they  patiently  fubmitted,  and,  in  the 
other  confcioufly  rejoiced.  They  rofe 
with  frefh  cheerfulnefs  in  the  morning, 
eager  to  purfue  their  various  occupa- 
tions; they  returned  in  the  evening 
with  renewed  ardor  to  their  amufements, 
and  retired  to  reft  fatisfied  with  them- 
felves,  and  pleafed  with  each  other. 

Nothing  fo  much  contributed  to  pre- 
ferve  a  fpirit  of  emulation  in  this  little 
fociety  as  a  fmall  honorary  di (tin (ft ion, 
given  annually,  as  the  prize  of  fuccefs- 
ful  application.  The  prize  this  year 
was  peculiarly  dear  to  each  individual, 
as  it  was  the  picture  of  a  friend  whom 
they  all  dearly  loved — it  was  the  picture 
of  Mrs.  Villars  in  a  fmall  bracelet.  It 
wanted  neither  gold,  pearls,  nor  preci- 
ous flones,  to  give  it  value. 

The  two  foremoft  candidates  for  this 
prize  were  Cecilia  and  Leonora.  Ceci- 
lia was  the  mod  intimate  friend  of  Leo- 
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nora,  but    Leonora   was  only   the   fa-; 
vourite  companion  of  Cecilia. 

Cecilia  was  of  an    active,  ambitious, 
enterpnftng  difpofition ,  more  eager  in, 
the  purfuit,  than  happy  in   the  enjoy- 
ment, of  her  wifhes.     Leonora  was  of  a 
contented,  unafpiring,  temperate    cha- 
racler ;  not  eaiily  routed  to  a<ftion,  but 
indefatigable  when  once  excited.     Leo- 
nora was  proud,  Cecilia  was  vain  :  her 
vanity  made  her  more  dependent  upon 
the  approbation  of  others,  and    there- 
fore more  anxious  to  pleafe  than  Leo- 
nora j  but    that  very  vanity  made  her, 
at  the  fame  time,  more  apt  to  offend  : 
in  mort,  Leonora  was  the  moil  anxious 
to  avoid   what  was   wrong,  Cecilia  the 
moft  ambitious  to  do  what  was  right. 
Few  of  their   companions   loved,   but 
many  were  led  by  Cecilia,  for .  (he-  was 
often  fucceisful ;  many  loved  Leonora, 
A   2 
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but  none   were  ever-  governed  by  her* 
for  (he  was  too  indolent  to  govern. 

On  the  firft  day  of  May,  about  fix 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  a  great  bell  rang,, 
to  fummon  this  little  fociety  into  a  hall, 
where  the  prize  was  to  be  decided.     A. 
number  of  fmall  tables  were  placed  in  a 
circle  in  the   middle  of  the  hall;  feats 
for  the   young  competitors  were  raifed 
one  above  another,  inafemicircle,.fome 
yards    diftant  from  the  table 5,  and  the 
judges  chairs,  under   canopies  of  lilacs 
and  laburnums,  forming  another  femicir- 
cle,  ciofed  the  amphitheatre.  Every  one 
put  their  writings,  their  drawings,  their 
works  of  various  kinds,  upon  the  tables 
appropriated  for  each.     How  unfteady 
were  the  laft  fteps  to  thefe  tables  !   How 
each    little   hand    trembled    as    it  laid; 
down  its    claims.      "Ell    this    moment 
every  one  thought  herfelf  fecure  of  fuc- 
cefs,  but    now  each  felt  an  equal  cer- 
tainty of  being  excelled  j  and  the  heart* 
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which  a  few  minutes  before  exulted 
with  hop6,  now  palpitated  with  fear. 

The  works  were  examined,  the  pre- 
ference adjudged ;  and  the  prize  was 
declared  to  be  the  happy  Cecilia's. 
Mrs.  Villars  came  forward  filing  with 
the  bracelet  in  her  hand:  Cecilia  was 
behind  her  companions,  on  the  higheft 
row ;  all  the  others  gave  way,  and  fhe 
was  on  the  floor  in  an  inflant. ;  Mrs. 
Villars  clafped  the  bracelet  on  her  arm  : 
the  clafp  was  heard  through  the  whole 
hall,  and  an  univerfal  fmile  of  congra- 
tulation followed.  Mrs.  Villars  kifled 
Cecilia's  little  hand ,  and  "  now,"  faid 
fhe,  "  go  and  rejoice  with  your  compa- 
nions, the  remainder  of  the  day  is 
your's." 

Oh !  you  whofe  hearts  are  elated 
with  fuccefs,  whofe  bofoms  beat  high 
with  joy,  in  the  moment  of  triufaph, 
command  yourfelves ;  let  that  triumph 
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be  moderate,  that  it  may  be  lafting* 
Confider,  that  though  you  are  good, 
you  may  be  better  +  and  though  wife, 
you  may  be  weak. 

As  foon  as  Mrs.  Villars  had  given 
her  the  bracelet,,  all  Cecilia's  little  com- 
panions crowded  round  her,  and  they 
all  left  the  hall  in  an  inftant ;  me  was 
full  of  fpirits  and  vanity — me  ran  on : 
running  down  the  flight  of  fteps  which 
led  to  the  garden,  ia  her  violent  haftej 
Cecilia  threw  down  the  little  Louifa, 
Louifa  had  a  china  mandarin  in  her 
hand,  which  her  mother  had  fent  hey 
that  very  morning ;  it  was  all  broken 
to  pieces  by  her  fall. 

"•Oh  !  my  ijiandarin  !"  cried  Louifa, 
burfting  into  tears.  The  crowd  behind 
Cecilia  fuddenly  flopped  :  Louifa  fat  on 
the  loweft  ftep,  fixing  her  eyes  upon 
the  Broken  pieces ;  then  turning  round, 
^fhe-hid  her  face  in  her  hands  upon  the 
ftep  above  her.  la  turning,  Louifa 
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threw  down  the  remains  of  the  manda- 
rin; the  head,  which  (he  had  placed  in 
the  focket,  fell  from  the  moulders,  and 
rolled  bounding  along  the  gravel  walk. 
Cecilia  pointed  to  the  head*  and  to  the 
locket,  and  burft  out  a  laughing :  the 
crowd  behind  laughed  too.  At  any 
other  time  they  would  have  been  more 
inclined  to  cry  with  Louifa  ;  but  Ceci- 
lia had  juft  been  fuccefsful,  and  fympa- 
thy  with  the  victorious  often  makes  us 
forget  juflice.  Leonora,  however,  pre^ 
ferved  her  ufual  confiftency.  "  Poor 
Louifa  !"  faid  fhex  looking  firft  at  her, 
and  then  reproachfully  at  Cecilia.  Ce- 
cilia turned  fharply  round,  colouring^ 
half  with  fhame  and  half  with  vexation; 
"  I  could  not  help  it,  Leonora,"  faid  (lie. 

"  But  you  could  have  helped  laugh- 
ing, Cecilia/' 

"  I  didn't  laugh  at  Louifa ;  and  I 
furety  may  laugh,  for  it  does  nobody 
any  harm*" 
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"  lam  fure,  however,"  replied  Leo 
nora,  "  I  fhould  not  have  laughed  if  I; 
" 


"  No,  to  be  fure  you  wouldn't,  be- 
oaufe  Louifa  is  your  favourite;.  I  can, 
buy  her  another  mandarin  the  next. 
time  that  the  old  pedlar  comes  to  the 
door,  if  that's  all,  —  I  can  do  no  more  — 
Can  I  ?"  faid  fhe,  turning  round  to  her 
companions. 

"  No,  to  be  fure,"  faid  they,  «  that's** 
all  fair." 

Cecilia  looked  triumphantly  at  Leo- 
nora :  Leonora  let  go  her  hand  ;  Ihe  ran 
on,  and  the  crowd  followed.  When 
fhe  got  to  the  end  of  the  garden,  (he 
turned  round  to  fee  if  Leonora  had  fol- 
lowed her  too  ;  but  was  vexed  to  fee  her 
ftill  fitting  on  the  fteps  with  Louifa. 
"  I'm  fure  I  can  do  no  more  than  buy 
her  another!  —  Can  I  ?"  faid  flie  agaiiu 
Appealing  to  her  companions, 
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"  No,  to  be  fure,"  faid  they,  eager 
to  begin  their  plays. 

How  many  did  they  begin  and  leave 

off,  before  Cceilia  could  be  fatisfied  with 

any  :  her  thoughts   were  difcompofed, 

and  her  mind  was  running  upon  fome- 

thing  elfe  ;  no  wonder  then,  that   me 

did    not  play  with  her   ufuai   addrefs. 

She    grew    dill    more    impatient ;    me 

threw  down  the  nine-pins  :  "  Come,  let 

us  play  at  fome thing  elfe — at  threading- 

the-  needle,"  faid  me,  holding  out  her 

hand.     They  all   yielded  to   the  hand 

which  wore  the  bracelet.     But   Cecilia, 

diffatisfied  with  herfelf,  was  drfcontent- 

ed  with  every  body  elfe :  her  tone  grew 

more  and  more  peremptory. — One  was 

too   rude,   another  too   ftiff;    one    too 

flow,  another  too  quick  ;  in  ftiort,  every 

thing  went  wrong,  and  every  body  was 

tired  of  her  humours. 

The  triumph  of  fuccefs  is  abfolute 
but    fhort.      Cecilia's   companions    at 
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.length  recollected,  that  though  (he 
had  embroidered  a  tulip  and  painted  a 
peach  better  than  they,  yet  that  they 
could  play  as  well,  and  keep  their  tem- 
pers better :  (lie  was  thrown  out. 
Walking  towards  the  houfe,  in  a  peevifti 
mood,  (lie  met  Leonora :  me  paffed  on, 

"  Cecilia  !"  cried  Leonora. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  want  with 
me  ?" 

"  Are  we  friends  ?" 

"  You  know  beft." 

"  We  are;  if  you  will- let  me  tell 
Louifa,  that  you  are  forry " 

Cecilia,  interrupting  her,  "  Oh  1 
pray  let  me  hear  no  more  about 
Louifa!" 

"  What !  not  confefs  that  you  were 
in  the  wrong !  Oh,  Cecilia  L  I  had  a 
better  opinion  of  you." 

"  Your  opinion  is  of  no  confequence 
to  me  now;  for  you  don't  love  me.*' 
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cc  No,  not  when  you  are  unjuft,  "Ce- 
cilia." 

"  Unjuft  !  I  am  not  unjuft  :  and  if  I 
were,  you  are  not  my  governefs." 

"  No ;  but  am  not  I  your  friend  ?'" 

*' I  don't  deiire  to  have  fuch  a  friend,' 
who  would  quarrel  with  me  for  happen-  • 
ing  to  throw  down  little  Louifa — how' 
could  1  tell  that  fhe  had  a  mandarin  in 
her   hand?    and  when  it   was   broken, 
could  I  do  more  than  promife  her  ano- 
ther ?— Was  that  unjuft  ?" 

"  But  you  know,  Cecilia " 

"  I  knvrc,"  ironically,  "I  know, 
Leonora,  that  you  love  Louifa  better 
than  you  do  me;  that's  the  injuftice!" 

"  If  I  did,"  replied  Leonora,  grave- 
ly, "  it  would 'be  no'injuftice,  if  fhe  de- 
ferved  it  better." 

"  "  How  can  you  compare  Louifa  to 
me'!"  exclaifned  Cecilia,  indignantly. 

Leonora  made  no  anfwer,  for  flie  was 
really  hurt  at  her  friend's  conducl:  :  fhe 
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walked  ori  to  join  the  reft  of  her  com- 
-panions.  They  were  dancing  in  a  round 
upon  the  grafs  :  Leonora  declined  danc- 
ing, but. they  prevailed  upon  her. to  ling 
for  them  -9  her  voice  was  not  fo  fprightly, 
but  it  was  fweeter  than  ufual. — Who 
lung  <fo  fweetly  as  'Leonora:?  or  who 
danced  fo  nimbly -as  Louifa  ? 

Away  me  was  -flying,  all  fpirits  and 
gaiety,  when  Leonora's  eyes,  full  of 
tears,  caught  Cher's:  Louifa  fdently  let 
go  her > companion's  hands,  and.  quitting 
ithe  dance,  ran  up  to  Leonora  to  in- 
,quire  what  was  the. matter  with  her. 

"  Nothing,"  replied  (he,  "that  need 
interrupt  you — Go,  my  dear  |  go  and 
dance  again." 

Louifa  immediately  ran  away  to  her 
:  garden,  and  pulling  -off  her  little  ftraw 
hat,  (he  lined  it  with  the  frelhe ft  ftraw- 
berry  leaves ;  and  was  upon  her  knees 
before  the  ftrawberry  bed  when  Cecilia 
came  by.  Cecilia  was  not  difpoled  te> 
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rbe  pleafed  with  I/^ifa  af  that  inftant 
for  two  reafons  ;  becaufe<fiie  ;vas  jealous 
of  her, and  becaufe  Ihe  had  injured  her. 
The  injury,   however,  Louife   had  -al- 
ready  forgotten-'  perhaps,  to,  t;ell  things 
juft  as  they  were,,  (he  was  not  quite  lp 
much  inclined   to.  kifs   Cecilia  as    (he 
would  have  been  before  the  fall  of  her 
mandarin,  but  this  was  the  utmoft  ex- 
tent of  her  malice,  if  it  can   be  calkd 
malice. 

"  What  are  you  doing  there,  little 
one  ?"  faid  Cecilia,  in  a  fliarp  tone  : 
"  Are  yo  1,1  eating  .your  early  ftrawberries 
here  all  alone  r"  . 

"  No,'*    faid    Louifa,    myfterioufly  i 
"*  I  am  not  eating  them." 

"  What  are  you  doing  with  them  ? 
can't  you  anfwer  then — I'm  .not  play- 
ing with  you,  child!" 

"  Oh  !  as  to  that,  Cecilia,  you  know 
I  need  not  anfwer  you  unlefs  I  choofe  it : 
not  but  what  I  would,  if  you  would 
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only  afk  -me  civilly— and  if  you  would' 
not  call  me  child" 

«  Why  fliould  not  I  call  you  child  ?" 

"  Becaufe— -becaufe — I  don't  know  : 
but  I  wifh  you  would  fland  out  of  my 
right,  'Cecilia,  for  you  are  trampling 
upon  all-  my  -ftrawberries." 

"  I  have  not  touched  one,  you  co- 
vetous little  creature  !" 

"  Indeed— indeed,  Cecilia,  I  am  not 
covetous;  I  have  not  eaten  one  of 
them — they  are  all  for  your  friend  Leo- 
nora. •  See  how  unjuft  you  are." 
•  "  Unjuft !  that's  a  cant  word  you 
have  learned  of  my  friend  Leonora,  'aV 
you  call  her ;  but  me  is  not  my  friend 
now." 

'  "  Not  your  friend  now  T'  exclaimed 
Louifa;  "  then  I  am  fure  you  muft 
have  done  fomething  very  naughty." 

"  How!"  faid  'Cecilia,  catching  hold 
of  her. 
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u  Let  me  go — Let  me  go  !"  cried 
Louifa,  itruggling ;  "  I  wont  give  you 
one  of  my  flrawberries,  for  I  don't  like 
you  at  all!" 

"  You  don't,  don't  ymi  ?'  faid  Ce- 
cilia, provoked ;  and  catching  the  hat 
from  Louifa,  (he  flung  the  ftrawberries 
over  the  hedge. 

"  Will  nobody  help  me  !"  exclaim- 
ed Louifa,  matching  her  hat  again,  and 
running  away  with  all  her  force. 

"  What  have  I  done  ?"  faid  Cecilia, 
recolleding  herfelf ;  "  Louifa  i  Louifa  !" 
She  called  very  loud,  but  Louifa  would 
not  turn  back ;  flie  was  running;  to  her 
-companions. 

They  were  itill  dancing  hand  in  hand 
upon  the  grafs,  whilfl  Leonora  fitting 
in  the  middle  iang  to  them. 

"  Stop  !  flop  !  and  hear  me  !**  cried 
Louifa,  breaking  through  them ;  cuul 
rufhing  up  to  Leonora,  (lie.  threw  her 

VOL,  in.  s 
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hat  at  her  feet,  and  panting  for  breath — 
"  It  was  full — almoft  full  of  my  own 
ftrawberries,"  laid  (he;  "  the  firftl  ever 
got  out  of  my  own  garden. — They 
mould  all  have  been  for  you,  Leonora, 
but  now  I  have  not  one  left.  They  are 
all  gone  1"  faid  (he,  and  (he  hid  her 
face  in  Leonora's  lap. 

"   Gone !  gone  where  ?"    faid  every 
one  at  once,  running  up  to  her. 

«  Cecilia!  Cecilia!"  faid  (he,  fob- 
bing. 

"  Cecilia,"  repeated  Leonora,  "  what 
of  Cecilia?" 

"  Yes,  it  was — it  was." 
"  Come  along  with  me,"  faid  Leo- 
nora, unwilling  to  have  her  friend  ex- 
pofed ;    "    Come,   and  I  will   get  you 
fome   more  flrawberries." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mind  the  flrawberries 
indeed  ;  but  I  wanted  to  have  had  the 
pleafure  of  giving  them  to  you." 
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Leonora  took  her  up  in  her  arms  to 
carry  her  away ;  but  it  was  too  late, 

"  What,  Cecilia !  Cecilia,  who  won 
the  prize  ! — it  could  not  furely  be  Ceci- 
lia !"  whifpered  every  bufy  tongue. 

At  this  inftant  the  bell  fummoned 
them  in.  "  There  (he  is  '.—There  (he 
is !"  cried  they,  pointing  to  an  arbor, 
where  Cecilia  was  {landing  afhamed  and 
alone :  and  as  they  pafied  her,  fome 
lifted  up  their  hands  and  eyes  with  ado  - 
nifhmerit,  others  whifpered  and  huddled 
myfteriouily  together,  as  if  to  avoid 
her :  Leonora  walked  on,  her  head  a 
little  higher  than  ufual. 

"  Leonora  !"  faid  Cecilia,  timoroufly 
as  (he  paffed. 

"  Oh,  Cecilia !  who  would  have 
thought  that  you  had  a  bad  heart  ?" 

Cecilia  turned  her  head  afide,  and 
burft  into  tears. 
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"  Oh  no,  indeed,  (he  has  not  a  bad 
heart"-1"  cried  Louifa,  running  up  to 
her,  and  throwing  her  arms  round  her 
neck  :  "  She's  very  forry  ! — are  not  you; 
Cecilia  ? — But  don't  cry  any  more,  for 
I  forgive  you  with  all  my  heart— and  I 
love  you  now,  though  I  faid  I  did  not 
when  I  was  in  a  paffion," 

"  Oh,  you  fweet-tempered-girl ! — 
how  1  love  you,"  faid  Cecilia,  kifling 
her. 

"  Well  then  if  you  do,  come  along 
with  me,  and  dry  your  eyes,  for  they 
are  fo  red  !" 

"  Go,  my  dear,  and  I'll  come  pre- 
fently."  . 

"  Then  I  will  keep  a  place  for  you 
next  to  me;  but  you  mult  make  hafle, 
or  you  will  have  to  come  in  when  we 
have  all  fat  down  to  fupper,  and  then 
you  will  be  fo  flared  at  ! — So  don't  flay 


now." 
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Cecilia  followed  Louifa  with  her  eyes, 
till  fhe  was  out  of  fight — a  And  is 
Louifa,"  faid  fhe  to  herfelf,  "  the  only 
one  who  would  ftop  to  pity  me  ?  Mrs.1 
Viilars  'told  me  that  this  day 'mould 
be  mine ;  fhe  little  thought  how  it  would 
end !"  Saying  thete  words,  Cecilia 
threw  herfelf  down  upon  the  ground ; 
foer  arm  leaned  upon  a  heap  of  turf 
which  (lie  had  raifed  in  the  morning, 
and  which,  in  the  pride  and  gaiety  of 
her  heart,  fhe  had  called  her  throne. 

At  this  inftant  Mrs.  Villars  came  out 
to  enjoy  the  ferenity  of  the  evening,  and 
parTing  by  the  arbor  where  Cecilia  lay, 
(he  flarted  ;  Cecilia  role  haftily. 

"  Who  is  there  ?"  faid  Mrs.  Villars. 

"  It  is  I,  madam.'* 

'•  And  who  is  /  / 

"  Cecilia." 

"  Why,  what  keeps  you  here,  my 
— where  are  your  companions  r  -this 

*    9  ' 
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is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  happieft  days  of 
your  life." 

"  God  forbid,  madam  !'*  faid  Cecilia, 
hardly  able  to  reprefs  her  tears. 

"  Why,  my  dear,  what  is  the  mat- 
ter ?" 

Cecilia  hefitatecf. 

"  Speak,  my  dear ;  you  know  that 
when  I  afk  you  to  tell  me  any  thing  as 
your  friend,  I  never  punifh  you  as  your 
governefs :  therefore  you  need  not  be 
afraid  to  tell  me  what  is  the  matter.'* 

"  No,  madam,  I  am  not  afraid,  but 
afhamed.  You  aiked  me,  why  I  was 
not  with  my  companions  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Why,  madam,  becaufe  they  have 
all  left  me,  and " 

"  And  what,  my  dear  ?" 

"  And  I  fee  that  they  all  difiike  me : 
and  yet  I  don't  know  why  they  fhould, 
for  I  take  as  much  pains  to  pleafe  as  any 
of  them  j  all  my  matters  feem  fatisfied 
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with  me ;  and  you  yourfelf,  ma'am* 
were  pleafed  this  very  morning  to  give 
me  this  bracelet  -,  and  I  am  lure  you 
would  not  have  given  it  to  any  one  who 
did  not  deferve  it." 

•  "  Certainly  not  :  you  did  deferve  it 
for  your  application — for  your  fuccefs- 
ful  application.  The  prize  was  for  the 
moil  affiduous,  not  for  the  moft  amia- 
ble." 

"  Then  if  it  had  been  for  the  moil 
amiable  it  would  not  have  been  for 
me  ?" 

Mrs.  Villars,  fmiling.— "  Why,  what 
do  you  think  yourfelf,  Cecilia  r  ycu  are 
better  able  to  judge  than  I  am  :  I  can 
determine  whether  or  no  you  apply  to 
what  I  give  you  to  learn  ;  whether  you 
attend  to  what  I  defire  you  to  do,  and 
avoid  what  I  defire  you  not  to  do ;  J 
.know  that  I  like  you  as  a  pupil,  but  I 
cannot  know  that  I  fhould  like  you  as  a 
s  4 
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companion,  unlefs  I  were  your  compa- 
nion :  therefore  I  muft  judge  of  what 
I  mould  do,  by  feeing  what  others  do 
in  the  fame  c  ire  urn-fiances." 

"  Oh,  pray  don't  ma'am  !  for  then 
you  would  not  love  me  neither. — And 
vet  I  think  you  would  love  me;  for  I 
hope  that- 1  am  as  ready  to  oblige,,  and 
as  good-natured  as — " 

"  Yes,  Cecilia,  I  don't  doubt  but 
that  you  would  be  very  good-natured 
to  me,  but  I  am  afraid  that  I  mould 
not  like  you,  unlefs  you  were  good- 
tempered  too." 

"  But,  ma'am,  by  good-natured  I 
imean  good-tempered — it's  all  the  fame 
.thing." 

"  No,  indeed,  I  underfland  by  them 
two  very  different  things  :  you  are  good- 
natured,  Cecilia,  for  you  are  defirous  to 
oblige,  and  ferve  your  companions ;  to 
gain  them  praife,  and  fave  them  from 
blame  $  to  give  them  pleafure,  and  re- 
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lieve  them  from  pain :  but  Leonora  is 
good-tempered,  for  flie  can  bear  with 
their  foibles,  and  acknowledge  her  own ; 
without  difputing  about  the  right,  (he 
fometimes  yields  to  thofe  who  are  in  the 
wrong ;  in  fhort,  her  temper  is  perfectly 
good,  for  it  can  bear  and  forbear." 

"  I  wifh  that  mine  could!"  laid  Ceci- 
lia, fighing. 

"  It  may,"  replied  Mrs.  Villarsj 
"  but  it  is  not  wiflies  alone,  which  can 
improve  us  in  any  thing:  turn  the  fame 
exertion  and  perfeverance,  which  have: 
won  you  the  prize  to-day,  to  this  ob- 
ject, and  you  will  meet  with  the  fame 
iuccefs ;  perhaps  not  on  the  firft,  the 
fecond,  or  the  third  attempt,  but  de- 
pend upon  it  that  you  will  at  laft  :  every 
new  effort  will  weaken  your  bad  habits, 
and  flrengthen  your  good  ones.  But 
you  muft  not  expect  to  fucceed  all  at 
once  :  I  repeat  it  to  you,  for  habit  muft 
be  counteracted  by  habit.  It  would  be 
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as  extravagant  in  us  to  exped,  that  ail 
our  faults  could  be  deflroycd  by  one 
punifhment,  were  it  ever  fo  fevere,  as 
it  was  in  the  Roman  emperor  we  were 
reading  of  a  few  days  ago,  to  wifh  that 
all  the  heads  of  his  enemies  were  upon 
one  neck,  that  he  might  cut  them  off 
at  one  blow." 

Here  Mrs.  Villars  took  Cecilia  by  the 
hand,  and  they  began  to  walk  home. 
Such  was  the  nature  of  Cecilia's  mind, 
that  when  any  object  was  forcibly  im- 
prefled  on  her  imagination,  it  caufed  a 
temporary  fufpenfion  of  her  reafoning 
faculties.  Hope  was  too  ftrong  a  fti- 
mulus  for  her  fpirits ;  and  when  fear 
-did  take  pofTeflion  of  her  mind,  it  was 
attended  with  total  debility  :  her  vanity 
was  now  as  much  mortified,  as  in  the 
morning  it  had  been  elated.  She  walk- 
ed on  with  Mrs.  Villars  in  filence,  until 
they  came  under  the  (hade  of  the  elm- 
tree  walk,  and  then,  fixing  her  eyes 
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upon  Mrs.  Villars,  fhe  flopped  fhort — 
wi  Do  you  think,  madam,"  faid  (he, 
with  hefitation,  *'  Do  you  think,  ma- 
dam, that  I  have  a  bad  heart  ?" 

"  A  bad  heart,  my  dear  !  why  what 
put  that  into  your  bead  ?"  • 

"  Leonora  faid  that  I  had,  ma'am, 
and  I  felt  afhamed  when  fhe  faid  fo." 

"  But,  my  dear,  how  can  Leonora 
tell  whether  your  heart  be  good  or  bad  ? 
However,  in  the  firft  place,  tell  me 
what  you  mean  by  a  bad  heart." 

"  Indeed  I  do  not  know  what  is 
meant  by  it,  ma'am;  but  it  is  fome- 
thing  which  every  body  hates." 

"  And  why  do  they  hate  it  ? 

"  Becaufe  they  think  that  it  will 
hurt  them,  ma'am,  I  believe :  and  that 
thofe  who  have  bad  hearts,  take  de- 
light in  doing  mifchief ;  and  that  they 
never  do  any  body  any  good  but  for 
their  own  ends." 
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"  Then  the  beft  definition  which  you 
can  give  me  of  a  bad  heart  is,  that  it  is' 
fome  conftant  propenfity  to  hurt  others, 
and  to  do  wrong  for  the  fake  of  doing 
wrong." 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  but  that  is  not  all 
neither;  there  is  ilill  fomething  elfe 
meant  :  fomething  which  I  cannot  ex- 
prefs — which,  indeed,  I  never  diftin&ly 
underilood  ;  but  of  which,  thereforey-I 
\vas  the  more  afraid." 

"  Well,  then,  to  begin  with  what 
you  do  underftand,  tell  me,  Cecilia, 
do  you  really  think  it  poffible  to  be' 
wicked  merely  for  the  love  of  wickednefs  ? 
No  human  being  becomes  wicked  all  at 
once;  a  man  begins  by  doing  wrong 
becaufe  it  is,  or  becaufe  he  thinks  it  for 
his  intereft;  if  he  continue  to  do  fo, 
he  muft  conquer  his  fenfe  of  (hame, 
and  lofe  his  love  of  virtue.  But  how  can 
you,  Cecilia,  who  feel  fuch  a  ftrong 
fenfe  of  fhame,  and  fuch  an  eager  de- 
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lire  to  improve,  imagine  that  you  have 
a  bad  heart?" 

"  Indeed,  madam,  I  never  did,  until 
every  body  told  me  fo,  and  then  I  be- 
.gan  to  be  frightened  about  it:  this  very- 
evening,  'ma'am,  when  .1  was  in  a  paf- 
•fion,  I  threw- .little  Louifa's  ftrawberries 
•away ;  which,  I  am  fure,  I  was  very 
*forry  for  afterwards  ;  and  Leonora  and 
every  body,  cried  out  that  I  had  a  bad 
.heart — but  I  am  fure  I  was  only  in  a 
paflion." 

.  "  Very  likely. — And  when  you  are 
in  a  paffion,  as  you  call  it,  Cecilia, 
:you  fee  that  you  are  tempted  to  do 
harm  to  others :  if  they  do  not  feel 
-angry  themfelves,  they  do  not  fympa- 
thife  with  you;  they  do  not  perceive 
the  motive  which  actuates  you,  and 
then  they  fay  that  you  have  a  bad 
heart. — I  dare  fay,  however,  when  your 
paffion  is  over,  and  when  you  recoiled 
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yourfelf,  you  are  very  forry  for  what  you 
have  done  and  faid ;  are  not  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  indeed,  madam — very  forry." 

"  Then  make  that  forrow  ofufe  to  you, 
Cecilia,  and  fixit  fteadily  in  your  thoughts, 
as  you  hope  to  be  good  and  happy, 
that  if  you  fuffer  yourfelf  toyield  to  your 
paffion  upon  every  trifling  occafion,  anger 
and  its  confequences  will  become  familiar 
to  your  mind;  and,  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion, your  fenfe  of  fhame  will  be 
weakened,  till,  what  you  began  with 
doing  from  fudden  impulfe,  you  will 
end  with  doing  from  habit  and  choice : 
and  then  you  would  indeed,  according 
to  our  definition,  have  a  bad  heart." 

"  Oh,  madam  !  I  hope— I  am  fure  J 
never  (hall." 

"  No,  indeed,  Cecilia ;  I  do,  indeed, 
believe  that  you  never  will ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  think  that  you  have  a  very  good 
difpofition ;  and  what  is  of  infinitely 
more  confequence  to  you,  an  adivt. 
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defire  of  improvement :  (hew  me  that 
you  have  as  much  perieverance  as  you 
have  candour,  and  I  (hall  not  defpair  of 
your  becoming  every  thing  that  I  coukl 
with." 

Here  Cecilia's  countenance  brighten- 
ed, and  (he  ran  up  the  fteps  in  almoft 
as  high  fpirits  as  ihe  ran  down  them  in 
the  morning. 

"  Good  night  to  you,  Cecilia,"  faid 
Mrs.  Villars,  as  ihe  was  eroding  the 
hall. 

"  Good  night  to  you,  madam,"  faid 
Cecilia  ;  and  me  ran  up  flairs  to  bed. 

She  couid  not  go  to  Deep,  but  Ihe  lay 
awake  reflecting  .upon  the  events  of 
the  preceeding  day,  and  forming  refo- 
lutions  for  the  future ;  at  the  fame 
time  confidering  that  fhe  had  refolved, 
and  refolved  without  effect,  fhe  wiihed 
to  give  her  mind  fome  more  powerful 
motive :  ambition  fhe  knew  to  be  its 
mofl  powerful  incentive. 
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"  Have  I  not,"  laid  (he  to  .herfelf, 
"  already  won  the  prize  of  application, 
and  cannot  the  fame  application  pro- 
.cure  me  a  much  higher  prize  ? — Mrs. 
Villars  faid,  that  if  the  prize  had  .  been 
promifed  to  the  mofc  amiable,  it  would 
not  have  been  given  to  me  :  perhaps  it 
would  not  yefterday — perhaps  it  might 
not  to-morrow;  but  that  is  no  reafon 
that  I  (hould  defpair  of  ever  deferring 
it." 

In  confequence  of  this  reafoning  Ce- 
cilia formed  a  defign  of  propofing  to 
her  companions,  that  they  fhould  give 
a  prize,  the  fir  ft  of  the  enfuing  month 
(the  firft  of  June)  to  the  mod  amiable. 
Mrs.  Villars  applauded  the  fcheme,  and 
her  companions  adopted  it  with  the 
greateit  alacrity. 

"  Let  the  prize,"  faid  they,  -"be  .a 
.bracelet  of  our  own  hair;"  .and  in- 
ft  iiiJy  their  ihining  fciflars  were  pro- 
duced, and  each  contributed  a  lock  of 
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their  hair.  They  formed  the  mod 
beautiful  gradation  of  colours,  from 
the  paleft  auburn  to  the  brighter!  black. 
Who  was  to  have  the  "honor  of  plaiting 
them  was  now  the  queftion. 

Caroline  begged  that  (he  might,  as* 
fhe  could  plait  very  neatly,  ilie  faid. 

CeciKa,  however,  was  equally  fiire* 
that  flie  -could  do  it  much  better  ;  and 
a  difpute  would  inevitably  have  enfued, 
if  Cecilia,  recollecting  herfelf  juft  as 
her  colour  rofe  to  fcarlet,  had  not  yield- 
ed— yielded,  with  no  very  good  grace 
fndeed,  but  as  \vell-as  could  'be  expected 
for  the  firft  time.  For  it  is  habit  which 
confers  eafe ;  and  without  eafe,  even  in 
moral  actions,  -there  ca-n  be  no  grace. 

The'bracelet  was  plaited  in  the  neateil 
manner  by  Caroline,  finifhed  round  the 
edge  with  filver  twift,  and  on  it  was  work- 
ed, inthefmalleft  filver  letters,  this  motto, 
vo  THE  MOST  AMIA-BL-E.  The  moment 
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it  was  completed,  every  body  begged 
to  try  it  on :  it  faftened  with  little  filver 
clafpsj  and  as  it  was  made  large  enough  for 
the  eldeft  girls,  it  was  too  large  for  the 
youngeft;  of  this  they  bitterly  com- 
plained, and  unanimously  entreated  that 
it  might  be  cut  to  fit  them. 

"  How  foolifh  !"  exclaimed  Cecilia  -, 
"  don't  you  perceive,  that  if  any  of  you 
win  it,  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
put  the  clafps  a  little  further  from  the 
edge  ;  but,  if  we  get  it,  we  can't  make 
it  larger." 

"  Very  true,"  faid  they,  "  but  you 
need  not  to  have  called  us  foolifh,  Ce- 
cilia !" 

It  was  by  fuch  hafty  and  unguarded 
expreflions  as  thefe,  that  Cecilia  offend- 
ed: a  flight  difference  in  the  manner  makes 
a  very  material  one  in  the  effect ;  Ce- 
cilia loft  more  love  by  general  petulance, 
than  (he  could  gain  by  the  greateft  par- 
ticular exertions. 
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How  far  the  fucceeded  in  curing  her- 
ielf  of  this  defect,  how  far  (he  became 
deferving  of  the  bracelet,  and  to  whom 
the  bracelet  was  given,  (hall  be  told  in 
dieHiflory  of  theFirflof  June. 
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IHE  firft  of  June   was  now   arrived, 
and  all  the  young  competitors  were  in  a 
(late   of    the   moft    anxious    fufpenfe. 
Leonora  and   Cecilia  continued  to  be 
the  foremoft  candidates ;  their  quarrel 
bad    never   been   finally   adjufted,   and 
their  different  pretenfions  now  retarded 
all  thoughts  of  a  reconciliation.     Ceci- 
lia, though  fhe  was  capable  of  acknow- 
ledging any  of  her  faults  in  public  be*  - 
fore  all  her  companions,  could  not  hum- 
ble herfelf  in  private  to  Leonora:  Leo- 
nora was  her  equal,  they  were  her  infe- 
riors ;  and  fubmiffion  is  much  eafier  to 
a  vain  mind,  where  it  appears  to  be  vo* 
c  3 
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luntary,  than  when  it  is  the  neceflary 
tribute  to  juftice  or  candour.  So 
ftrongly  did  Cecilia  feel  this  truth,  that 
me  even  delayed  making  any  apology, 
or  coming  to  any  explanation  with  Leo- 
nora, until  fuccefs  mould  once  more 
give  her  the  palm. 

If  I  win  the  bracelet  to-day,  faid  me 
to  herfelf,  I  will  folicit  the  return  of 
Leonora's  friendship;  it   will  be  more 
valuable  to  me  than  even  the  bracelet ; 
and  at  fuch  a  time,  and  afked  in  luch 
a  manner,  me  furely  cannot  refufe  it  to 
me.  Animated  with  this  hope  of  a  double 
triumph,  Cecilia  canvaffed  with  the  rnoft 
zealous  activity  :  by  conftant  attention 
^nd  exertion  (he  had  confiderably  abated 
the  violence  of  her  temper,  and  changed 
the   courfe  of  her  habits.     Her  powers 
of  pleaiing   were    now  excited,  inilead 
of  her  abilities  to  excel ;  and,  if  her  ta- 
lents appeared   lefs   brilliant,  her    cha- 
racter was  acknowledged   to   be  more 
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amiable ;  fo  great  an  influence  upon  our 
manners  and  conduct  have  rhe  objects  of 
our  ambition. — Cecilia  was  now,  if  pofli- 
ble,  more  than  ever  defirous  of  doing 
what  was  right,  but  flie  had  not  yet  acf 
<mired  fufficient  fear  of  doing  wrong. 
This  was  the  fundamental  error  of  her 
mind  :  it  arqfe  in  a  great  meafure  from 
her  early  education. 

Her  mother  died  when  flre  was  very 
young ;  and  though  her  father  had  iup- 
plied  her.  place  in  the  beil  and  kindeil 
manner,  he  had  inienfibly  infuied  into 
his  daughter's  mind  a  portion  of  that 
enterprizing,  independent  fpirit,  which 
Jb*e  juftly  deemed  efFential  to  the  cha- 
raclier  of  her  brother:  this  brother  was 
e  years  older  than  Cecilia,  but  he 
had  always  been  the  favourite  companion 
of  her  youth :  what  her  father's  pre- 
cepts inculcated,  his  example  enforced, 
and  even  Cecilia's  virtues  confequcntly 
c  4 
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became  fuch  as  were  more  eftimable  in 
a  man,  than  defirable  in- a  female. 

All  fmall  objects,  and  fmall  errors> 
jhe  had  been  taught  to>  difregard  as 
trifles;  and  her  impatient  diipolitioE 
was  perpetually  leading-  her  into  more 
material  faults ;  yet  her  candour  in  con- 
ieffing  thefe,.  (he  had  been  fuffered  to 
believe,  was  fufficient  reparation  and. 
atonement. 

Leonora,  on  the  contrary,  who  had 
been  educated  by  her  mother  in  a  man*- 
ner  more  fuited  to  herfex,  had  a  chat- 
rafter  and  virtues  more  peculiar  to- a  fe- 
male :  her  judgment  had  been  early  cuK 
tivated,  and  her  good-fenfe  .employed -in 
the  regulation  of  her  condud ;,  flhe  had 
been  habituated  to  that  reftraint,  whicli, 
as  a  woman,  (lie  was  to  expect  in  lifey 
and  early  accuilomed  to  yield  ;  com* 
pliance  in  her  feemed  natural  and  grace> 
ful. 
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Yet,  notwithftanding  the  gentlenefs 
of  her  temper,  (he  was  in  reality  more 
independent  than  Cecilia  ;  (he  had  more 
reliance  upon  her  own  judgment,  and 
more  fatisfaction  in  her  own  approba^- 
tion :  though  far  from  infenfible  to 
praiie,  (lie  \vas  not  liable  to  be  milled 
by  the  indit criminate  love  of  admira- 
tion:  the  uniform  kindnefs  of  her  man- 
ner, the  confiftency  and  equality  of  hec 
character,  had  fixed  the  efleem  and 
paffive  love  of  her  companions. 

By  paffive  love  we  mean  that  ipecies 
of  affection,  which  makes  us  unwilling 
to  offend,  rather  than  anxious  to  ob- 
lige; which  is  more  a  habit  than  an 
emotion  of  the  mind.  For  Cecilia  her 
companions  felt  active  love,  .for  (he..was 
active. in  (hewing  her  love  to  them. 

Active  love  ariles  fpontaneouily  in  the 
mind,  after  feeling  particular  inilances 
of  kindnefs, .  without  reflection  ,  on  the 
paft. conduct  or  general  character ;  it  ex- 
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ceeds  the  merits  of  its  object,  and  is 
connected  with  a  feeling  of  generofity, 
rather  than  with  a  fenfe  of  ju.ftice. 

Without  determining  which  fpecies 
oflove  is  the  moft  flattering  to  others,  we 
can  eafily  decide  which  is  the  moft 
agreeable  feeling  to  our  own  rninds ;  we 
give  our  hearts  more  credit  for  being  ge- 
nerous than  for  being  juft;  and  we  feel 
more  ielf-complacency  when  we  give 
our  love  voluntarily,  than  when  we 
yield  it  as  a  tribute  which  we  cannot 
withhold.  Though  Cecilia's  compa- 
nions might  not  know  all  this  in  theory, 
they  proved  it  in  practice  j  for  they 
loved  her  in  a  muck  higher  proportion 
to  her  merits,  than  they  loved  Leonora. 

Each  of  the  young  judges  were  to 
fignify  their  choice,  by  putting  a  red 
or  a  white  (hell  into  a  vafe  prepared 
for  the  purpofe.  Cecilia's  colour  was 
red,  Leonora's  white.  In  the  morning- 
nothing  was  to  be  teen  but  tiuefe  (hells, 
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nothing  talked  of  but  the  long  expe&ed 
event  of  the  evening.  Cecilia,  follow* 
ing  Leonora's  example,  had  made  it  a 
point  of  honour  not  to  enquire  of  any 
individual  her  vote,  previously  to  their 
final  determination. 

They  were  both  fitting  together  in 
Louifa' s  room ;  Louifa  was  recovering 
from  the  mealies :  every  one,  during 
her  illnefs,  had  been  defirous  of  attend- 
ing her ;  but  Leonora  and  Cecilia  were 
the  only  two  that  were  permitted  to  fee 
her,  as  they  alone  had  had  the  diftemper. 
They  were  both  afliduous  in  their  care 
of  Louifa ,  but  Leonora's  want  of  exer- 
tion to  overcome  any  difagreeable  feel- 
ings of  fenfibility,  often  deprived  her  of 
prefence  of  mind,  and  prevented  her 
from  being  fo  conftantly  uieful  as  Ceci- 
lia. Cecilia,  on  the  contrary,  often 
made  too  much  nolle  and  buflle  with 
her  officious  affiflance,  and  was  too 
anxious  to  invent  amufements,  and  pro- 
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cure  comforts  for  Louifa,  without  per- 
ceiving, that  illnefs  takes  away  the 
power  of  enjoying  them. 

As  (he  was  fitting  in  the  window  in 
the  morning,  exerting  herfelf  to  enter- 
tain  Louifa,  (he  heard  the  voice  of  an 
old  pedlar,;  who  often  ufed'to  come-  to* 
the  houfe.     Down  flairs  (he  ran  imme- 
diately to  afk  Mrs,  Villars's  permiffion  -ta> 
bring  him  into  the  hall. 

Mrs.  V-illars  confented,  and  away  Ce* 
cilia  ran  to  proclaim  the  news  to  her 
companions;  then  fir(b  returning  into 
the  hall,  (he  found  the  pedlar  jntl  un- 
buckling his  box,  and  taking  it  off  his 
(boulders..  "  What-  would  you.  be 
pleafed  to  .want,  mifs,"  fai-d  be, . "  I've 
all  kinds  of  tweezcr-cafes,  rings,  and 
lockets  of  all  forts,"  continued  he,:  open- 
ing all  the  glittering  drawers  fuccedively. 

"  Oh!"  faid  Cecilia,  (hutting  the 
drawer  of  lockets  which  tempted  her 
moft,  "-theie  are  not  the  things  which 
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'I  want ;  have  you  any  china  figures,  any 
4nandarins  ?" 

"  Alack -a-day,  mils,  I  'had  a  great 
iftock-of  that  fame  •  china  ware*  but -now 
I'm  quite  out  of  them  kind  of  things'-; 
-but  I  believe, "  faid  he,  rummaging  in 
•one  of  the  deeped  drawers,  "•  I  believe 
'I  have  one  .left,  and  here  it  is." 

"  Oh  that  is  the  very  thing  !  what's 
its  price  ?" 

"  Only  three   fhilKngs,   'ma'am." — - 

•Cecilia  paid   the  money,  and    was  juft 

-going  to  carry  off  the  mandarin,   when 

the  pedlar  took   out   of  his   great   coat 

.pocket    a  neat   mahogany  cafe  :  it  was 

about  a  foot  long,  and  fattened  at  each 

-end  by  .two  little  clafps.;  it  had,  befides, 

a  fmall  lock  in  the  middle. 

"    What    is    that?"    faid     Cecilia, 
eagerly. 

"  It's  only  a  china  figure,  mifs,  which 
a  m   going  to  carry  to  an  elderly  lady, 
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who  lives  nigh  hand,  and  who  is  mighty 
fond  of  fuch  things." 

"  Could  you  let  me  look  at  it  ?" 

"  And  welcome,  mifs,"  faid  lie,  and 
opened  the  cafe. 

"  Oh  good-nefs  !  how  beautiful  ["ex- 
claimed Cecilia* 

It  was  a  figure  of  Flora,  crowned  with 
rofes,  and  carrying  a  baiket  of  flowers  in 
her  hand.  Cecilia  contemplated  it  with 
delight.  "  How  I  fliould  like  to  give 
this  to  Louifa,"  laid  fhe  to  herfelf ,  and 
at  laft,  breaking  filence,  "  did  you  pro- 
mife  it  to  the  old  lady  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  mils ;  I  clid'nt  promife  it, 
ihe  never  law  it ;  and  if  fo  be  that  you'd 
like  to  take  it,  I'd  make  no  more  words 
about  it." 

"  And  how  much  does  it*coftr" 

"  Why,  mifs,  as  to  that,  I'll  let  you 
have  it  for  half-a-guinea." 

Cecilia  immediately  produced  the  box 
in  which  (he  kept  her  treafure,  and, 
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emptying  it  upon  the  table,  (he  began 
to  count  the  (hillings :  alas  !  there  w^rc 
but  fix  {hillings.  "  How  provoking  !" 
faid  (he,  "  then  I  can't  have  it — where's 
the  mandarin  ?  Oh  I  have  it,"  faid  (he, 
taking  it  up,  and  looking  at  it  with  the 
utmoft  difguft  j  "  is  this  the  fame  that 
I  had  before  ?" 

"  Yes,  mifs,  the  very  fame,*1  replied 
the  pedlar,  who,  during  this  time,  had 
been  examining  the  little  box,  out  of 
which  Cecilia  had  taken  her  money  :  it 
was  of  filver." 

"  Why,  ma'am,  faid  he, "  fmce  you've 
taken  fuch  a  fancy  to  the  piece,  if  you've 
a  mind  to  make  up  the  remainder  of 
the  money,  1  will  take  this  here  little 
box,  if  you  care  to  part  with  it." 

Now  this  box  was  a  keep-fake  from 
Leonora  to  Cecilia.  "  No,"  faid  Ce- 
cilia haftily,,  blu-lhing  a  little,  and 
(Iretching  out  her  hand  to  receive  it. 
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"  Oh,  mifs:!"  faid  lie,  returning  it 
•careleisly,  "  i  hope  there's  no  offence ;  I 
mearit  but  to  ferve  you,  that's  all;  fuch 
<a  rare  piece  of  china-work  has  no 
•ciufe  -to  go  a  begging;'*  adding  he, 
•putting  the  Flora  deliberately  into  the 
cafe,  then  turning  the  key  with  a  jerk 
he  let  it  drop  into  his  pocket,  and  lifting 
«p  his  <box  by  the  leather  {traps,  he 
was  preparing  to  depart. 

«  Oh,  Hay  one  minute!"  faid  Ce- 
cilia, in  whofe  mind  there  had  pafil-d 
a  very  warm  conflict  during  the  pedlar's 
harangue.  "  JLouifa  would  fo  like  this 
Flora,"  faid -(he,  arguing  with  herfelf; 
•"  befides,  it  would  be  fo  generous  in 
me  -to  give  it  -to  her,  inftead  of  that 
ugly  mandarin  ;  that  would  be  doing 
only  common  juftice,  for  I  promifed  it 
to  her,  and  (he  expeds  -it.  Though^ 
when  I  come  to  look  at  this  mandarin, 
it  is  jnot  even  fo  good  as  her's  .was :  the 
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gilding  is  all  rubbed  off,  fo  that  I  abfo 
lutely  muft  buy  this  for  her.  Oh  yes, 
I  will,  and  fhe-ivill  be.fo  delighted  !  and 
fchen  every  body  will  fay  it  is  the  prettied 
thing  they  ever  faw,  and  the  broken 
tnandarin  will  be  forgotten  for  .ever.'" 

Here  Cecilia's  hand  moved,  and  flic 
was  juft  :going  to  decide :  "  Oh  1  but 
ftop?,"  laid  (he  to  berfelf, <•  confider,  Leo- 
nora gave  me  this  box,  and  it  is  a  keep1- 
fake^  however,  now  we"  have  quarrelled, 
and  I  dare  fay  that  fne  would  not  mind 
my  parting  with  it  :  I'm  fure  that 
Should  not  care,  if -(he  was  to  giveaway 
-my  keepfake  the  frnelling  bottle,  or  the 
.ring,  which  I  gave  her ;  fo  what  does 
-it  fignify ;  befides,  is  k  not  my  own,  and 
have  I  not  aright  to  do  what  I  pj 
-with  iff" 

At  this,  dangerous  indant  for  Ce-ciiia, 
a  party  of  her  companions  opened  the 
•doqrj.ihe  knew  that  they  came  as 
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chafers,  and  (lie  dreaded  her  Flora's  be- 
coming the  prize  of  fome  higher  bidder. 
"  Here/1  faid  fhe,  haftily  putting  the 
box  into  the  pedlar's  hand,  without 
looking  at  it;  "  take  it,  and  give  me 
the  Flora."  Her  hand  trembled,  though 
fhe  fnatched  it  impatiently ;  fhe  ran  by, 
without  feeming  to  mind  any  of  her 
companions— (he  almoft  wiftied  to  turn 
back. 

Let  thofe  who  are  tempted  to  do 
wrong  by  the  hopes  of  future  gratifica- 
tion, or  the  profpedl  of  certain  conceal- 
ment and  impunity,  remember,  that 
tmlefs  they  are  totally  depraved,  they 
bear  iu  their  own  hearts  a  monitor,  who 
will  prevent  their  enjoying  what  they 
have  ill  obtained. 

In  vain  Cecilia  ran  to  the  reft  of  her 
companions,  to  difplay  her  prefent,  in 
hopes  that  the  applaufe  of  others  would 
reilore  her  own  felf-complacency  5  in 
vain  fhe  faw  the  Flora  pafs  in  due  pomp 
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from  hand  to  hand,  each  vying  with  the 
other  in  extolling  the  beauty  of  the  gift, 
and  the  generolhy  of  the  giver.  Ceci- 
lia was  flill  difpleafed  with  herfelf,  with 
them,  and  even  with  their  praife  ;  from 
Louifa's  gratitude,  however,  (he  yet 
expected  much  pleafure,  and  immedi- 
ately (he  ran  up  (lairs  to  her  room. 

In  the  mean  time  Leonora  had  gone 
into  the  hall  to  buy  a  bodkin ;  (he  had 
juft  broken  her's.  In  giving  her  change, 
the  pedlar  took  out  of  his  pocket,  with 
fome  halfpence,  the  very  box  which 
Cecilia  had  fold  to  him.  Leonora  did 
not  in  the  lead  fufpecl:  the  truth,  for 
her  mind  was  above  fufpicion ;  and,  be- 
tides, (he  had  the  utmoft  confidence  in 
Cecilia.  "  I  (hould  like  to  have  that 
box,"  faid  (lie,  "  for  it  is  like  one  of 
which  I  was  very  fond/' 

The  pedlar  named  the  price,  ar.d 
Leonora  took  the  box  :  flic  intended  to 
give  it  to  little  Lou i fa. 
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'  On  going  to  her  room  me  found  her 
afleep,  and  fhe  fat  down  foftly  by  her 
bed-fide.  Louifa  opened  her  eyes. 

"  I  hope  I  didn't  diftufb  you,"  faid 
Leonora. 

'  «  'Oh  no ;  I  didn't  hear  you  come 
in ;  but  what  have  you  got  there  ?" 

"  It  is  only  a  little  box  ;  would  you 
like  to  have  it  ?  I  bought  it  on  purpofe 
for  you,  as  I  thought  perhaps  it  would 
pleafe  you  ;  becaufe  it's  like  that  which 
I  gave  Cecilia." 

"  Oh  yes  !  that  out  of  which  fhe 
ufed  to  give  me  Barbary  drops :  I  am 
very  much  obliged  to  you  ;  I  always 
thought  that  exceedingly  pretty,  and 
this,  indeed,  is  as  like  it  as  poflible.  I 
can't  unfcrew  it;  will  you  try?" 

Leonora  uafcre wed  it. 

"  Goodnefs  !"  exclaimed  Louifa, 
"  this  muft  be  Cecilia's  box;  look, 
don't  you  fee  a  great  L  at  the  bottom 
of  it  ?" 
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Leonora's  colour  changed;  .^ 
Ihe  replied  calmly,  "  I  fee  that,  ,but 
it  is  no  proof  that  it  is  Cecilia's ;  jou 
know  that  I.  bought  this  boxjuftnowof 
the  pedlar.." 

"  That  may  be,"  faid  Louifa  ;-"1)ut 
L  remember  Scratching  that  L  with -my 
own  needle,  and  Cecilia  fcolded  me  for 
it  too  :  do  g.o  and  aik  her  if  me  has  loft 
her  box — do>"  repeated  Louifa,  pulling 
her  by  the  ruffle,  as  fhe  did. not  feem  to 
liften. 

Leonora  indeed  did  not  hear,  for  (lie 
was  loft  in  thought ;  .(he  was  comparing 
circumftances,  which  had  .before  efca.ped 
her  attention  :  fhe  recollected,  .that-Ce* 
cilia  had  paffed  her, .  as  fhe  came  into 
the  hall,  without  feeming  to  fee  her, 
but  had  blufhed  as  fhe  pafled.  She,re- 
membered,  that  the  pedlar  appeared  un? 
willing  to  part  with  the  box,  and  was 
going  to  put  it  again  into  his  pocket 
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with  the  halfpence  :  "  and  why  fhould 
he  keep  it  in  his  pocket,  and  not  fhew 
it  with  his  other  things  ?" — Combining 
all  thefe  circumftances,  Leonora  had  no 
longer  any  doubt  of  the  truth}  for 
though  (he  had  honourable  confidence 
in  her  friends,  fhe  had  too  much  pene- 
tration to  be  implicitly  credulous. — 
11  Louifa;"  fhe  began,  but  at  this  in- 
ftant  fhe  heard  a  flep,  which,  by  its 
quicknefs,  ihe  knew  to  be  Cecilia's, 
coming  along  the  paflage. — "  If  you  love 
me,  Louifa,"  faid  Leonora,  "  fay  no- 
thing about  the  box." 

"  Nay,  but  why  not  ?  I  dare  fay  (he 
has  loft  it." 

"  No,  my  dear,  I'm  afraid  fhe  has 
not."  Louifa  looked  furprifed. 

"  But  I  have  reafons  for  defiring  you 
not  to  fay  any  thing  about  it." 

"  Well  then,  I  won't,  indeed." 

Cecilia  opened  the  door,  came  for- 
ward fmiling,  as  if  fecure  of  a  good  re-- 
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ception,  and,  taking  the  Flora  out  of" 
the  cafe,  (he  placed  it  on  the  mantle- 
piece,  oppofite  to  Louifa's  bed.  "  Dear,, 
how  beautiful,"  cried  Louifa,  ftarting 
up. 

"  Yes,"  faid  Cecilia, '«  and  guets 
who  it's  for?" 

"  For  me,  perhaps  i"  faid  the  inge- 
nuous Louifa. 

"  Yes,  take  it,  and  keep  it  for  my 
fake  :  you  know  that  I  broke  your  man- 
darin." 

**  Oh  !  but  this  is  a  great  deal  prettier, 
and  larger  than  that." 

"  Yes,  I  know  it  is;  and  I  meant 
that  it  ihould  be  fo ;  I  mould  only  have 
done  what  I  was  bound  to  do,  if  I  had 
only  given  you  a  mandarin." 

"  Well,  and  that  would   have  been 

enough,  furely  :  but  what    a  beautiful 

crown  of  rofes  !  and   then  that  bafket 

of  flowers  !  they  almoft   look   as  if   I 
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could  fmell  them  : — dear  Cecilia!  Fm> 
very  much  obliged  to  you,,  but  I.  won't 
take  it  by  way  of  payment  for  the  man- 
darin you  broke f  for  I'm  fure  you 
could  not  help  that  ;  and,  befides,  I 
fhould  have 'broken  it  myfelf  by  this 
time.  You  (hall  give  it  to  me  entirely, 
and  I'll 'keep  it  as  long  as  I  live  as 
your  keepfake." 

Lou i fa  flopped  fhort  and  coloured. 
The  word  keepfake  recalled  the  box 
to  her  mind,  and  all  the  train  of  ideas 
which  the  Flora  had  bammed.—"  But," 
faid  fhe,  looking  up.  wifhfully  in  Cecilia's 
face,  and  holding  the  Flora  doubtfully, 
"  did  you—" 

Leonora,  who  was  juft  quitting  the 
room,  turned  her  head  back,  and  gave 
Louifa  a  look,,  which  filenced  her. 

Cecilia  was  fo  infatuated  with  her 
vanity,  that .  fhe  neither  perceived  Leo- 
nora's fign,  nor  Louifa's  confufion,  but 
continued  fhewin.g  off  her  prefent,  by. 
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placing  it  in  various  fituations,  till  at 
length  fhe  put  it  into  the  cafe,  and  laying 
it  down  with  an  affeftcd  carelefsnefs 
upon  the  bed,  "  I  muft  go  now, 
Louifa.  Good-  bye,'?  faid  fhe,  runr 
ning,  up,  and  kiffing-  her;  c<  but  .I'll 
come  again  prefently" — then .  clapping 
the  door  after  her,  fhe  went. 

But,  as  foon  as   the.  fermentation  of 

her  fpirits  fubfided,  the  fen fe  of  fhame, 

which    had    been    fcarcely    felt    when 

mixed   with  fo  many-  other  fenfations, 

rofe  uppermoft  in  her  mind.     "  What  !" 

faid  fhe  to  herfelf,.  "•  is  it  poffible  that  J 

have  fold  what  I  promifed  to  keep  for 

ever  ?  and  what  Leonora  gave  me  r  and 

I  have  concealed  it  too,  and  have  been 

making    a  parade  .  of,   my    generbfity. 

Oh  !  what  would  Leonora,1  what  would 

Louifa, .  what  would  every  body  think 

of  me,  if  the  truth  were  known  r" 

Humiliated: and  grieved  by  thefe. re- 
flections, 'Cecilia;  began  ..to  fearch -.in 
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her  own  mind  for  fome  confoling  idea. 
She  began  to  compare  her  conduct  with 
the  conduft  of  others  of  her  own  age ; 
and  at  length,  fixing  her  comparifon 
upon  her  brother  George,  as  the  compa- 
nion of  whom,  from  her  infancy,  me 
had  been  habitually  the  moil  emufous, 
(he  recollected,  that  an  almofl  fimilar 
circumftance  had  once  happened  to  him, 
and  that  he  had  not  only  efcaped  dif- 
grace,  but  had  acquired  glory  by  an  in- 
trepid confeffion  of  his  fault.  Her  fa- 
ther's words  to  her  brother,  on  the  oc- 
cafion,  (he  alto  perfectly  recollected. 

"  Come  to  me,  George,"  he  faid 
holding  out  his  hand,  "  you  are  a  ge- 
nerous, brave  boy  :  they  who  dare  to 
confefs  their  faults  will  make  great  and 
good  men." 

Thefe  were  his  words ;  but  Cecilia, 
in  repeating  them  to  herielf,  forgot  to 
Jay  that  emphafis  on  the  word  men> 
which  would  have  placed  it  in  contra- 
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diftin&ion  to  the  word  women.  She 
willingly  believed,  that  the  obferva- 
tion  extended  equally  to  both  fexes,  and 
flattered  herfelf,  that  me  fhould  exceed 
her  brother  in  merit,  if  fhe  owned  a 
fault,  which  fhe  thought  that  it  would 
be  fo  much  more  difficult  to  confefs. 
"  Yes,  but,"  faid  fhe,  flopping  herfelf, 
;c  how  can  I  confefs  it  ?  This  very  even- 
ing, in  a  few  hours,  the  prize  will  be 
decided  j  Leonora  or  I  fliall  win  it :  1 
have  now  as  good  a  chance  as  Leo- 
nora, perhaps  a  better;  and  muft  I 
give  up  all  my  hopes  ?  all  that  I  have 
been  labouring  for  this  month  pail !  Oh 
I  never  can; — if  it  were  but  to-morrow, 
or  yeflerday,  or  any  day  but  this,  I 
would  not  heiitate,  but  now  I  am  al- 
moft  certain  of  the  prize,  and  if  I  win 
it — well,  why  then  I  will — I  think,  I 
will  tell  all — yes  I  will ;  I  am  deter- 
mined," faid  Cecilia. 
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Here  a  bell  fummoned  them  to  dinv 
ner  j  Leonora  fat  .oppofite  to  her,  and 
(he  was  not  alittle  furprifed,  to  fee  Ce-r 
cilia  look:  fo  gay  and  unconftrained, 
"  Surely,"  faid  fhe  to  herieif,  "  if  Ce* 
cilia;  had  done  this,  that  I.fufpeft,  (he 
would  not*  (he  could  not  look  as  (he 
floes."  But  I^eonora  little  knew  ths 
caufe  of  her  gaiety;  Cecilia  was  never 
in  higher  fpirits,  or  better  pleafed  with 
herfelf,  than  when  (he  had  refolved 
upon  a  Sacrifice,  or  a  confefTion.. 

4<  Muft  not  this  evening  be  given  to 
the  moft  amiable  ?  Whofe  then  will,  it 
be?"  All  eyes  glanced  firft.at  Cecilia, 
and  then  at  Leonora,  Cecilia  fmiled  5 
Leonora. blufhed.  "  I.  fee.  that  it  is 
not  yet  decided*',1-  faid  Mrs.  Villars ;  and 
immediately  they  ran.  up  (lairs,  amidil 
confufed  whifperings. 

Cecilia's  voice  could  be  diftinguiflied 
far  above  the' reft.  "  How  can  (lie  be^ 
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to  happy,"  faid  Leonora  to  herfelf; 
44  Oh  Cecilia,  there  was  a  time,  when 
you  could  not  have  negleded  me  fo  ! — • 
when  we  were  always  together,  the  beft 
of  friends  and  companions;  our  wifhes, 
taftes,  and  pleafures  the  fame  !  Surely 
fhe  did  once  love  me,"  faid  Leonora  ^ 
"  but  now  fhe  is  quite  changed,  fhe 
has  even  fold  my  keepfake^  and  fhe 
would  rather  win-a  bracelet  of  hair  from 
girls  whom— -.(he 'did  not  always  think 
fo  much  fuperior  to  Leonora,  than  have 
my  efteem,  "  my  confidence,  and  my 
friendmip,  for  her  whole  life :  yes,  for 
her  whole  .life,  for  I  am. lure  (he -will "be 
an  amiable  woman:  oh  !  that  this 
bracelet  had  never  been  -thought  of,  or, 
that  I  were  certain  -.of  her  winning  it s 
for  I  am  Cure -that  I  do  not  wifh  to  win 
it  from  her  ;  I  would  rather,  a  thoufand 
times  rather,  that  we  were  as  we  ufed 
to  be,  than  have  all  the  glory  in  the 
world  :  and  how  pleafing  Ceolia  can  be. 
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when  (he  wifhes  topleafe  !— how  candid 
flie  is !—  how  much  (lie  can  improve 
herfelf !— let  me  be  juft,  though  (he 
has  offended  me :— (he  is  wonderfully 
improved  within  this  laft  month  :  for 
one  fault,  and  that  againft  myfelfi 
mould  I  forget  all  her  merits  ?" 

As  Leonora  faid  thefe  lafl  words,  (he 
could  but  juft  hear  the  voices  of  her 
companions  ;  they  had  left  her  alone  in 
the  gallery— -(he  knocked  foftly  at 
Louifa's  door—-"  Come  in,"  faid  Louifa, 
"  I'm  not  afleep;  oh,'*  faid  (he,  flatt- 
ing up  with  the  Flora  in  her  hand, 
the  inilant  that  the  door  was  opened; 
u  I'm  fo  glad  you  are  come,  Leonora, 
for  I  did  fo  long  to  hear  what  you 
were  all  making  fuch  a  noife  about--- 

have  you  forgot  that  the  bracelet " 

"  O  yes  !  is  this  the  evening  ?" 
"  Well,  here's    my   white    (hell    for 
you,  I've  kept    it    in  my   pocket    this 
fortnight;  and  though  Cecilia-did  give 
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me  this  Flora,  I  ftill  love  you  a  great 
deal  better." 

"  I  thank  you,  Louifa,"  faid  Leo- 
nora, gratefully,  "  I  will  take  your 
(hell,  and  I  (hall  value  it  as  long  as  I 
live  y  but  here  is  a  red  one,  and  if  you 
wifh  to  fhew  me  that  you  love  me, 
you  will  give  this  to  Cecilia;  I  know 
that  (he  is  particularly  anxious  for  your 
preference,  and  I  am  fure  that  (he  de- 
fervesit." 

"  Yes,  if  I  could  I  would  choofe  both 
of  you — but  you  know  I  can  only  choofe 
which  I  like  the  beft." 

"  If  you  mean,  my  dear  Louifa" 
faid  Leonora,  "  that  you  like  me  the 
beft,  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you; 
for,  indeed,  I  wilh  you  to  love  me ; 
but  it  is  enough  for  me  to  know  it  in 
private  ;  I  fliould  not  feel  the  lead  more 
pkafure  at  hearing  it  in  public,  or  in 
having  it  made  known  to  all  my  com- 
panions, efpecially  at  a  time  when  it 
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would  give  poor  Cecilia  a  great  deal  of 
pain." 

"  'But  why.  fhould  it  give  her  paih; 
I  don't  like  her  for  being  jealous  of 
you." 

"  Nay,  Louifa,  furely  you  don't 
think  Cecilia  jealous;  me  only  tries  to 
excel,  and  to  pleafe  -,  me  is  more  anxi- 
ous to  fucceed  than  I  am,  it  is  true, 
becaufe  me  has  a  great  deal  more  acti- 
vity, and  perhaps  more  ambition ;  and 
it  would  really  mortify  her  to  Jofe  this 
prize,  you  know  that  ihe  propofed  it 
herfelf,  it  has  been  her  object  for  this 
month  paft,  and  1  am .  fure  me  has 
taken  great  pains  to  obtain  it." 

"  But,  dear  Leonora,  why  fhould 
you  lofe  it  r" 

u  Indeed,  my  dear,  it  would  be  no 
lofs  to  me  ;  and,  if  it  were,  I  would 
willingly  fuifer  it  for  Cecilia;  forp 
though  we  feem  not  to  be  fuch  good 
friends  as  we  ufed  to  be,  I  love  her  very 
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much,  and  (he  will  love  me  again ; 
I'm  fure  fhe  will;  when  (he  no  longer 
fears  me  as  a  rival,  fhe  will  again  love 
me  as  a  friend/* 

Here  Leonora  heard  a  number  of 
her  companions  running  along  the  gal- 
lery. They  all  knocked  haftily  at  the 
door,  calling  "  Leonora !  Leonora  ! 
will  you  never  come  ?  Cecilia  has  been 
with  us  this  half  hour." 

Leonora  fmiled,  "  Well,  Louifa," 
laid  (lie,  mailing,  "  Will  you  promife 


"  Oh,  I'm  fure,  by  the  way  they 
fpeak  to  you,  that  they  won't  giv 
you  the  prize  I"  laid  the  little  Louifa,; 
and  the  tears  darted  into  her  eyes. 

•"  They  love  me,  though  for  all  that ; 
and  as  for  the  prize,  you  know  whom  I 
\vifh  to  have  it." 

"  Leonora  !  Leonora !"  called  her 
impatient  companions ,  "  don't  you 
hear  us  ?  What  arc  you  about  ?" 

VOL.    III.  K 
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"  Oh  me  never  will  take  any  trouble 
about  any  thing,"  laid  one  of  the  party, 
"  let's  go  away  !" 

"  Oh  go  !  go  !  make  hafte,"  cried 
Louifa;  "  don't  flay,  they  are  fo  angry, 
I  will,  I  will,  indeed  !" 

"  Remember,  then,  that  you  have 
promifed  me,"  faid  Leonora,  and  fhe 
left  the  room.  During  all  this  time 
Cecilia  had  been  in  the  garden  with  her 
companions.  The  ambition  which  (lie 
had  felt  to  win  the  firft  prize,  the  prize 
of  fuperior  talents,  and  fuperior  appli- 
cation, was  not  to  be  compared  to  the 
abfoiute  anxiety,  which  (lie  riowexprcfs- 
ed,  to  win  this  fimple  teilimony  of  the 
love  and  approbation  of  her  equals  and 
rivals. 

To  employ  her  exuberant  activity, 
{he  had  been  dragging  branches  of  lilacs 
and  laburnums,  rofes,  and  fweet  briar, 
•to.  ornament  the  bower  in  which  her 
fate  was  to  be  decided.  It  was  excef- 

,  l 
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lively  hot,  but  her  mind  was  engaged, 
and  (he  was  indefatigable.  She  flood 
ftill,  at  lail,  to  admire  her  works  ;  her 
companions  all  joined  in  loud  applaufe  ; 
they  were  not  a  little  prejudiced  in 
her  favour,  by  the  great  eagernefs  which 
fhe  exprevTed  to  win  their  prize,  and 
by  the  great  importance  which  fhe 
feemed  to  affix  to  the  preference  of 
each  individual.  At  laft,  "  where  is 
Leonora?"  cried  one  of  them,  and  im- 
mediately, as  we  have  feen,  they  ran  to 
call  her. 

Cecilia  was  left  alone  ;  overcome  with 
heat,  and  too  violent  exertion,  (lie  had 
hardly  ftrength  to  fupport  herielf;  enrh 
moment  appeared  to  her  intolerably 
long  :  fhe  was  in  a  (late  of  the  utmofh 
fufpenfe,  and  all  her  courage  failed  her,, 
even  hope  forfook  her,  and  hope  is  a- 
cordial  which  leaves  the  mind  deprefletl- 
and  enfeebled.  "  The  time  is  now 
E  2 
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come,"  faid  Cecilia, 4S  in  a  few  moments 
all  will  be  decided.— In  a  few  moments'! 
goodnefs  !  how  much  do  I  hazard  !  If  I 
fhould  not  win  the  prize,  how  (hall  I 
confefs  what  I  have  done?  How  (hall  J 
beg  Leonora  to  forgive  me  ?  I  who  hoped 
to  reftore  my  friend  (hip  to  her  as  an 
honour ! — they  are  gone  to  fee  for 
her — the  moment  me  appears  I  mall  be 
forgotten — -what  (hall — what  (hall  I 
do  !"  faid  Cecilia,  covering  her  face 
with  her  hands. 

Such  was  her  fituation,  when  Leo- 
nora, accompanied  by  her  companions, 
opened  the  hall-door;  they  moil  of 
them  ran  forwards  to  Cecilia.  As  Leo- 
nora came  into  the  bower,  fhe  held  out 
her  hand  to  Cecilia—"  we  are  not  rivals, 
but  friends,  I  hope,"  faid  fhe:  Cecilia 
clafped  her  hand,  but  fhe  was  in  too 
great  agitation  to  fpeak. 

"  The  table  was  now  fet  in  the  arbour; 
» — The  vafe  was  now  placed  in  the  mid- 
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die.  "Well!"  faid  Cecilia,  eagerly, 
"  who  begins  ?"  Caroline,  one  of  her 
friends,  came  forwards  firft,  and  then 
all  the  others  fucceffively. — Cecilia's 
emotion  was  hardly  conceivable.  "  Now 
they  are  all  in ! — count  them,  Caroline !" 

One,  two,  three,  four;  the  numbers 
are  both  equal. "" 

There  was  a  dead  filence, 

"  No,  they  are  not,"  exclaimed  Ce- 
cilia, prefling  forward  and  putting  a 
fhell  into  the  vafe — "  I  have  not  given- 
mine,  and  I  give  it  to  Leonora. "  Thea 
fnatching  the  bracelet,  "•  it  is  your's, 
Leonora,"  faid  fhe,  "  take  it,  and  give 
me  back  your  friend fhip."  The  whole 
affembly  gave  an  univerfal  clap,  and 
fh out  of  applaufe. 

"  I  cannot  be  furprifed  at  this  frorr> 
you,  Cecilia,"  faid  Leonora ;  "  and  do 
you  then  ftill  love  me  as  you  ufed  to 
ito  ?" 
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"  Oh  Leonora!  flop!  don't  praife 
me ;  I  don't  deferve  this,"  (aid  (lie, 
turning  to  her  loudly  applauding  com- 
panions; "  you  will  foon  defpife  me — 
oh,  Leonora,  you  will  never  forgive 
me  ! — I  have  deceived  you — I  have 
fold " 

At  this  infcant  Mrs.  Villars  appeared 
—the  crowd  divided — fhe  had  heard  all 
vhat  parTed  from  her  window. 

"  I  applaud  your  generofity,  Cecilia,'* 
faid  (lie,  "  but  I  am  to  tell  you,  that 
in  this  imtance  it  is  unfuccefsful :  you 
have  it  not  in  your  power  to  give  the 
prize  to  Leonora---it  is  your's— I  have 
another  vote  to  give  you—you  have 
forgotten  Louila." 

"  Louifa  !  but  furely,  ma'am,  Louifa 
loves  Leonora  better  than  fhe  does  me  ?" 

"  She  commifiioned  me,  however," 
laid  Mrs.  Villars,  "  to  give  you  a  red 
(hell ;  and  you  will  find  it  in  this  box." 
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Cecilia  ftarted,  and  turned  as  pale  as 
death — it  was  the  fatal  box. 

Mrs.  Villars  produced  another  box — • 
flie  opened  it — it  contained  the  Flora ; — • 
"  and  Louifa  alfo  defired  me,"  faid  flie, 
"  to  return  you  this  Flora" — Hie  put 
it  into  Cecilia's  hand — Cecilia  trembled 
ib  that  (he  could  not  hold  it ;  Leonora 
caught  it. 

"  Oh  madam!  oh  Leonora!"  ex- 
claimed Cecilia  ;  "  now  I  have  no  hope 
left :  I  intended,  I  was  juft  going  to 
tell—" 

"  Dear  Cecilia,"  faid  Leonora,  "  you 
need  not  tell  it  me,  I  know  it  already, 
and  I  forgive  you  with  all  my  heart." 

"  Yes,  I  can  prove  to  you,"  faid  Mrs. 
VillarSj  "  that  Leonora  has  forgiven  you : . 
it  is  (lie  who  has  given  you  the  prize  ; 
it  was  me  who  perfuaded  Louifa  to  give 
you  her  vote.  I  went  to  fee  her  a  little 
while  ago,  and  perceiving,  by  her  coun- 
E  4 
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tenance,  that  fomething  was  the  matter, 
I  prefled  her  to  tell  me  what  it  was. 

"  Why,  madam,'  faid  (lie,  '  Leonora 
has  made  me  promife  to  give  my  fhell 
to  Cecilia ;  new  I  don't  love  Cecilia  half 
fo  well  as  I  do  Leonora ;  befides,  I  would 
not  have  Cecilia  think  I  vote  for  her  be- 
caufe  me  gave  me  a  Flora.'  Whilfl 
Louifa  was  fpeaking,"  continued  Mrs. 
Villars,  "  I  law  this  filver  box  lying  on 
the  bed  ;  I  took  it  up,  and  alked,  if  it 
was  not  yours,  and  how  (he  came  by  it. 

**  Indeed,  madam,'  faid  Louifa,  '  I 
could  have  been  almoil  certain  that  it  was 
Cecilia's ;  but  Leonora  gave  it  me,  and 
(he  faid  that  me  bought  it  of  the  ped- 
lar this  morning ;  if  any  body  elfe  had 
told  me  fo,  I  could  not  have  believed 
them,  becaufe  I  remembered  the  box  fo 
well ;  but  I  can't  help  believing  Leo- 
nora.' 

te  But  did  not  you  afk  Cecilia  about 
it  ?'  faid  I." 
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-  No,  madam,'  replied  Louifa,  <  for 
Leonora  forbad  me.' 

4<  I  gueffed  her  reaion.  <  Well,'  faid 
I,  *  give  me  the  box,  and  I  will  carry 
your  (hell  in  it  to  Cecilia.' 

"  Then,  madam,'  faid  (he,  c  if  I 
muft  give  it  her,,  pray  do  take  the  Flora, 
and  return  it  to  her  firfl,  that  (lie  may 
not  think  it  is  for  that  I  do  it." 

"  Oh  generous !"  Leonora,  exclaimed 
Cecilia ;  "  but  indeed,  Louifa,  I  can- 
not take  your  (hell/' 

"  Then,  dear  Cecilia,  accept  of  mine 
inftead  of  it ;  you  cannot  refufe  it,  I  only 
follow  your  example  :  as  for  the  brace- 
let," added  Leonora,  taking  Cecilia's 
hand,  w  I  allure  you  I  don't  wifh  for  it  \ 
and  you  do,  and  you  deferve  it." 

"  No,"  faid  Cecilia,  "  indeed  I  do 
not  deferve  it;  next  to  you  furely 
Louifa  deferves  it  beii." 

"  Louifa  !  oh  yes,  Louifa,"  exclaim- 
ed every  body  with  one  voice. 
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«  Yes,"  faid  Mrs.  Villars,  "  and  let 
Cecilia  carry  the  Bracelet  to  her;  fhe 
deferves  that  reward.  For  one  fault  I 
cannot  forget  all  your  merits,  Cecilia ; 
nor,  I  am  fure,  will  your  compa- 


nions.'* 


"  Then,  furely,  not  your  beft  friend/' 
faid  Leonora,  ki fling  her. 

Every  body  prefent  was  moved — 
they  looked  up  to  Leonora  with  refpect- 
ful  and  affectionate  admiration. 

"  Oh,  Leonora,  how  I  love,  you! 
and  how  I  wim  to  be  like  you  !"  ex- 
claimed Cecilia,  "  to  be  as  good,  as 


generous  ! 


"  Rather  wim,  Cecilia,"  interrupted 
Mrs.  Villars,  «*  to  be  as  juft  ;  to  be  as 
flrictly  honourable,  and  as  invariably 
confident." 

"  Remember,  that  many  of  our  fex 
are  capable  of  great  efforts,  of  making, 
what  they  call  great  facrifices  to  vir- 
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tue,  or  to  friendfliip ;  but  few  treat 
their  friends  with  habitual  gentlenefs, 
or  uniformly  conduct  themfelves  with 
prudence  and  good  fenfe." 


FK-OXTISTIE  (    E. 


THE  LITTLE  MERCHANTS1. 


-CHAPTER    I. 

Cki  di  gallina  nafce  con<vien  cbe  rozole. 

As  the  old  cock  crows,  fo  crows  the  young. 

THOSE  who  have  vifited  Italy,  give 
us  an  agreeable  picture  of  the  chearfui 
induftry  of  the  children  of  all  ages  in 
the  celebrated  city  of  Naples :  their 
manner  of  living,  and  their  numerous 
employments,  are  exactly  defcribed  in  the 
following  "  Extract  from  a  Traveller's 
Journal."  * 

"  The  children  are  bufied  in  various 
•"  ways.     A  great  number  of  them  bring 

*  Varieties  of  Literature,  vol.  i-  page  299. 
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"  filri  for  fale  to  town  from  Santa  Lucia ; 
"  others  are   very  often  feen  about  the 
"  arfenals,  or  wherever  carpenters  are  at 
"  work,  employed   in  gathering  up  the 
*"  chips  and  pieces  of  wood,  or  by   the 
*"  fea-fide  picking  up  -flicks,  and  what- 
*'  ever  elfe   has  drifted    afhore;   which, 
*'  when  their  bafket  is  full,  they  carry 
"  away.     Children  of  two  or  three  years 
"  old,  who  can  fcarcely  crawl  along  upon 
"  the -ground,  in -company  with  boys  of 
"  five  or  fix,  are  employed  in  this  petty 
"  trade.       Hence    they    proceed    with 
"  their  bafkets  into  the  heart  of  the  city, 
"  where  in   feveral    places  they  form  a 
"  fort    of  little   market,    fitting   round 
a  with  their  flock  of  wood  before  them. 
"  Labourers,    and   the  lower    order  of 
"  citizens  buy  it  of  them,  to    burn  in 
"  the   tripods  for  warming  themfelves, 
"  or    to   ufe  in    their  fcanty   kitchens. 
"  Other  children  carry  about  for  fale  the 
"  water  of  the  fulphureous  wells,  which 
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"  particularly  in  the  fpring  feafon,  is 
''  drunk  in  great  abundance.  Others 
"  again  endeavour  to  turn  a  few  pence 
"  by  buying  a  fmall  matter  of  fruit,  of 
"  prefled  honey,  cakes,  and  comfits,  and 
6i  then,  like  little  pedlars,  offer  and  fell 
"  them  to  other  children,  always  for  no 
"  more  profit  than  that  they  may  have 
"  their  fhare  of  them  free  of  expenfe. 
"  It  is  really  curious  to  fee  how  an  urchin, 
"  whofe  whole  flock  and  property  con- 
"  fift  in  a  board  and  a  knife,  will  carry 
*'  about  a  water  melon,  or  a  half  roafted 
"  gouixl,  collect  a  troop  of  children 
"  round  him,  fet  down  his  board,  and 
"  proceed  to  divide  the  fruit  into  fmall 
"  pieces  among  them.  The  buyers  keep 
"  a  (harp  look  out,  to  fee  that  they  have 
"  enough  for  their  little  piece  of  copper; 
"  and  the  liliputian  tradefman  ads  with 
"  no  lefs  caution,  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
"  cafe  may  require,  to  prevent  his  being 
"  cheated  out  of  a  morfel." 
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The  advantages  of  truth  and  honefty, 
and  the  value  of  a  character  for  integrity, 
are  very  early  felt  amongft  thefe  little 
merchants  in. their  daily  intercourse  with 
each  other.  The  fair  dealer  is  always 
fooner  or  later  feen  to  profper,  the  moft 
cunning  cheat  is  at  lafl  detected  and  dif- 
graced. 

Numerous  inftances  of  the  truth  of 
this  common  obfervation  were  remarked 
by -many  Neapolitan  children,  efpecially 
by  thofe  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
characters  and  hiftory  of  Pied.ro  and 
Francifco,  two  boys  originally  equal 
in  birth,  fortune  and  capacity,  but  dif- 
ferent in  their  education,  and  confe- 
cmently  in  their  habits  and  conduct. 
Francifco  was  the  fon  of  an  honeft  gar- 
dener, who,  from  the  time  he  could 
fpeak,  taught  him  to  love  to  fpeak  the 
truth,  (hewed  him  that  liars  are  nevei 
believed — that  cheats  and  thieves  can- 
not be  trufted,  and  that  the  fhorteft  way 
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to  obtain  a  good  character  is  to  deferve 
it. — Youth  and  white  paper,  as  the  pro- 
verb fays,  take  all  impreflions.  The 
boy  profited  much  by  his  father's  pre- 
cepts, and  more  by  his  example  ;  he 
always  heard  his  father  fpeak  the  truth, 
and  faw  that  he  dealt  fairly  with  every 
body.  In  all  his  childifh  traffick,  Fran- 
cifco,  imitating  his  parents,  was'  fcru- 
puloufly  honed,  and  therefore  all  his 
companions  trufted  him — "  As  honeft 
as  Francifco,"  became  a  fort  of  proverb 
amongft  them- 

"  As  honed  as  Francifco," — repeated 
Piedro's  father,  when  he  one  day  heard 
this  faying;  "  let  them  fay  fo:  I  fay,  as 
fharp  as  Piedro,  and  let  us  fee  which 
will  go  through  the  world  bed."  With 
the  idea  of  making  his  fon  faarp,  he 
made  him  cunning  ;  he  taught  him,  that 
to  make  a  good  bargain  was  to  deceive 

o  o 

as  to  the  value  and  price  of  whatever  he 
wanted   to   difpofe  of,  to  get  as  much 
VOL.  in.  F 
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money  35  poflible  from  cuftomers  by 
taking  advantage  of  their  ignorance,  or 
of  their  confidence ;  he  often  repeated 
his  favourite  proverb-—"  The  buyer  has 
need  of  a  hundred  eyes ;  the  feller  has 
need  but  of  one*."  And  he  took  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  explaining  the 
meaning  of  this  maxim  to  his  fon.  He 
was  a  fifhernia.fi,  and  as  his  gains  de- 
pended more  upon  fortune  than  upon- 
prudence,  he  trufted  habitually  to  his- 
good  luck.  After  being  idle  for  a  whole 
day,  he  would  caft  his  line  or  his  nets, 
and  if  he  was  lucky  enough  to  catch  a 
fine  fiili,  he  would  go  and  {hew  it  in  tri- 
umph to  his  neighbour  the  gardener — 
«  You  are  obliged  to  work  all  day  long 
for  your  daily  bread,"  he  would  fay, "  look 
here,  I  work  but  five  minutes,  and  I 
have  not  only  daily  bread,  but  ciaily 

*  Chi  compra  ha  bifogna  di  cent  occhi,  chi 
venclc  n'ha  afui  di  uno. 
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nfh."  Upon  thefe  occaiions  our  fifhcr- 
man  always  forgot  or  neglecled  to  count 
the  hours  and  days,  which  were  waded 
in  waiting  for  a  fair  wind  to  put  to  fea, 
or  angling  in  vain  on  the  (hore.  Little 
Piedro,  who  ufed  to  bafk  in  the  fun 
upon  the  fea  fhore  befide  his  father,  and 
to  lounge  or  Deep  away  his  time  in  a 
fifhing  boat,  acquired  habits  of  idle- 
nefs,  which  feemed  to  his  father  of  little 
confequence  whilft  he  was  but  a  child. 
"  What  will  you  do  with  Piedro  as  he 
grows  up,  neighboui,"  faid  the  gar- 
dener, "  he  is  (mart  and  quick  enough,, 
but  he  is  always  in  mifchief.  Scarcely  a 
day  has  paiTed  for  this  fortnight,  but  I 
have  caught  him  amongft  my  grapes.^ — 
J  track  his  foot-deps  all  over  my  vine- 
yard." "He  Is  but  a  child  yet,  and  knows 
no  better,"  replied  the  fifherman.  "  But 
if  you  don't  teach  him  better  now  he  is 
a  child,-  how  will  he  know  better  when 
he  is  a  man  ?"  faid  the  gardener.- — "  A 
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mighty  noife  about  a  bunch  of  grapes, 
truly  !"  cried  the  fifherman — "  a  few 
grapes,  more  or  lefs  in  your  vineyard, 
what  does  it  frgnify  ?" — "  I  fpeak  for 
your  fon's  fake,  and  not  for  the  fake  of 
my  grapes,'*  faid  the  gardener — "  and 
I  tell  yon  again,  the  boy  will  not  do  well 
in  the  world,  neighbour,  if  you  don't 
look  after  him  in  time."  "  He'll  do 
xvell  enough  in  the  world,  you  will  find," 
anfwered  the  fifberman,  carelefsly — • 
48  whenever  he  calls  my  nets  they  never 
come  up  empty. — It  is  better  to  be 
lucky  than  wife*."  This  was  a  proverb 
which  Piedro  had  frequently  heard  from 
his  father,  and  to  which  he  mod  willing- 
ly traded,  becaule  it  gave  him  lels 
trouble  to  fancy  himfelf  fortunate,  thar> 
to  make  himfelf  wife.  "  Come  here, 
chiid,"  laid  his  father  to  him,  when  he 
returned  home  after  the  preceding  con- 

*  £'  n^eglio  efler  fortunate  que  favia* 
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verfation  with  the  gardener ;  "  how  old 
arc  you,  my  boy,  twelve  years  old?  is 
not  it  ?"  "  As  old  as  Francifco,  and  older 
by  fix  months,"  faid  Piedro.  "  And 
finarter  and  in  ore  knowing  by  fix  years." 
faid  his  father.  "  Here,  take  thcfe  fifn 
to  Naples,  and  let  us  fee  how  you'll  fell 
them  for  me.  Venture  a  fmall  fifh, 
as  the  proverb  rays,  to  catch  a  great 
one  *.  I  was  too  late  with  them  at  the 
market  yefterday,  but  nobody  will 
know  but  what  they  are  juft  frefli  out 
of  the  water,  unlefs  you  go  and  tell 
them."—"  Not  I,  truft  me  for  that,  I'm 
not  fuch  a  fool,"  replied  Piedro,  laugh- 
ing— "  1  leave  that  to  Francifco. — Do 
you  know  I  faw  him  the  other  day  mifs 
Jelling  a  melon  for  his  father  by  turning 
the  bruifed  fide  to  the  cuftomer,  who 
was  juft  laying  down  the  money  for  it, 
and  who  was  a  raw  fervant  boy  moreover; 

*   Butta  una  farlella  per  pigliar  un  luccio. 
F    3 
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one  who  would  never  have  guefTed  there 
were  two  fides  to  a  melon,  if  he  had  not, 
as  you  fay  father,  been  told  it."  "  Off 
with  you  to  market ;  you  are  a  droll 
chap,"  faid  his  father,  "  and  will  fell 
my  fifth  cleverly,  I'll  be  bound  ;  as  to 
the  reft,  let  every  man  take  care  of 
his  own  grapes — you  underftand  me, 
Piedro?"  "  Perfectly,"  faid  the  boy* 
ivho  perceived  that  his  father  was  indif- 
ferent, as  to  his  honefly,  provided  he 
fold  fifh  at  the  higheft  price  poffible. 
He  proceeded  to  the  market,  and  he 
offered  his  fifh  with  affiduity  to  every 
perfon,  whom  he  thought  likely  to  buy 
it,  efpecially  to  thofe  upon  whom  he 
thought  he  could  impofe.  He  poli- 
tively  afferted  to  all  who  looked  at  his 
fifli,  that  they  were  juft  frefh  out  of  the 
water;  good  judges  of  men  and  fifli 
knew  that  he  faid  what  was  falfe,  and 
pafled  him  by  with  neglect ;  but  it  was 
at  lafl  what  he  called  his  good  luck  to' 
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meet  with  the  very  fame  young  raw  fer- 
vant  boy,  who  would  have  bought  the 
bruifed  melon  from  Francifco.  He  made 
up  to  him  diredtly,  crying—"  Fifli  ! — 
Fine  frefli  fi(h  !  frefh  fifh."  "Was  it 

caught  today  ?"  faid  the  boy- "  Yes> 

this  morning ;  not  an  hour  ago ;"  faid 
Piedro,  with  the  greatefl  effrontery.  The 
fervant  boy  was  impofed  upon,  and  be- 
ing a  foreigner,  fpeaking  the-  Italian 
language  but  imperfectly,  and  not  being 
expert  at  reckoning  the  Italian  money, 
.he  was  no  match  for  the  cunning  Pie- 
dro, who  cheated  him  not  only  as  to  the 
frefh  nefs,  but  as  to  the  price  of  the 
commodity.  Piedro  received  nearly  half 
as  much  again  for  his  fifh,  as  he  ought 

to  have  done. 

t 

On  his  road  homewards  from  Naples 
to  the  little  village  of  Refina,  where  his 
father  lived,  he  overtook  Francifco,  who 
v;as  leading  his  father's  afs  ;  the  afs  was 
laden  with  large  panniers,  which  were 
F  4 
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filled  with  the  ftalks  and  leaves  of  cau- 
liflowers, cabbages,  brocoli,  lettuces,  &c. 
all  the  refufe  of  the  Neapolitan  kit- 
chens, which  are  ufually  collected  by 
the  gardeners  boys,  and  carried  to  the 
gardens  round  Naples,  to  be  mixed  with 
other  manure. 

"  Well  filled  panniers  truly,"  faid  Piedro, 
as  he  overtook  Francifco  and  the  afs. 
The  panniers  were  indeed  not  only  filled 
to  the  top,  but  piled  up  with  much 
fkill  and  care,  fo  that  the  load  met  over 
the  animal's  back. — "  It  is  not  a  very 
heavy  load  for  the  afs  though  it  looks  fo 
large," faid  Francifco;  "poor fellow, how- 
ever, he  (hall  have  a  little  of  this  water," 
added  he,  leading  the  afs  to  a  pool  by 
the  road  fide. — "  I  was  not  thinking  of 
the  afs,  man  ;  I  was  not  thinking  of  any 
afs,  but  of  you,  when  I  faid  well  filled 
panniers,  truly  ! — This  is  your  morning's 
work,  I  prefume,  and  you'll  make  ano- 
ther journey  to  Naples  to-day,  on  the 
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fame  errand,  I  warrant,  before  your  fa- 
ther thinks  you  have  done  enough  ?" — - 
"  Not  before  my  father  thinks  I  have 
done  enough,  but  before  I  think  famy- 
felf,*'  replied  Francifco.  "  I  do  enough  to 
fatisfy  myfelf  and  my  father  too,  without 
Having  my felf  after  your  fafhion.    Look 
iere,"  faid  Piedro,  producing  the  money 
he  had   received  for  the  fim,  "all  this 
was  had  for  aiking  for  >  it  is  no  bad 
thing,    you'll  allow,  to  know  how    to 
afk  for  money  properly."    "  I  fhould  be 
afhamed  to  beg,  or  borrow  either,"  faid 
Francifco.    "  Neither  did  I  get  what  you 
fee  by    begging,  or  borrowing  either," 
faid  Piedro,  "  but  by  uiing  my  wits — 
not  as  you  did  yefterday,  when,  like  a 
novice,  you  (hewed  the  bruifed  fide  of 
your  melon,  and  fo  fpoiled  your  market 
by  your  wifdom."  "  Wifdom  I  think  it 
ftill,"  laid  Francifco.  "And  your  father?" 
"  And  my  father,"  faid  Francifco.  "Mine 
is  of  a  different  way  of  thinking,"  faid 
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Piedro,  "  he  always  tells  me,  that  the 
buyer  has  need  of  a  hundred  eyes,  and 
if  one  can  blind  the  whole  hundred,  fo 
much  the  better.     You  muft  know,  I 
got  off  the  fifh  to-day  that  my  father 
could  not  fell  yefterday  in  the  market — 
Got  it  off  for  frefh  juil  out  of  the  river 
— got  twice  as  much  as  the  market  price 
for  it,  and  from  whom  think  you  ? — 
Why,  from  the  very  booby,  that  would 
liave  bought  the  bruifed   melon  for  a 
found  one,  if  you  would  have  let  him. — 
You'll  allow  I'm  no  fool,  Francifco,  and 
that  I'm  in  a  fair  way  to  grow  rich,  if  J 
go  on  as  I  have  begun."     "Stay,"  faid 
Francifco,   "  you  forgot  that  the  booby 
you  took  in  to-day  will  not  be  fo  eafily 
taken  in  to-morrow.     He  will  buy  no 
more  fifh  from  you,  becaufe  he  will  be 
afraid    of  your    cheating  hifn ;  but    he 
will  be  ready  enough  to  buy  fruit  from 
me,  becaufe  he    will  know  I  (hall  not 
cheat  him — So  you'll  have  loft  a  cuf* 
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tomcr,  and  I  gained  one."  "With  all  my 
heart,"  faid  Piedro,  "  one  cuftomer  does 
not  make  a  market;  if  he  buys  no  more 
from  me,  what  care  I,  there  are  people 
enough  to-buy  fifli  in  Naples. ""And  do 
you  mean  to  ferve  them  all  in  the  fame 
manner  ?"  "  If  they  will  be  only  fo  good 
as  to  give  me  leave,"  faid  Piedro,  laugh- 
ing, and  repeating  his  father's  proverb, 
"  venture  a  fmall  fifh  to  catch  a  large 
^ne*."  He  had  learned  to  think,  that  to 
cheat  in  making  bargains  was  witty  and 
clever. — "  And  you  have  never  confidered 
then,"faid.Francifco,  "that  all  thefe  people 
will,  one  after  another,  find  you  out  in 
time."  "  Aye,  in  time,  but  it  will  be 
fome  time  firil,  there  are  a  great  many 
of  them,  enough  to  lad  me  all  fummer, 
if  I  lofe  a  cuftomer  a  day,"  faid  Piedro. 
"  And  next  fummer,  what  will  you  do  r"  • 
"  Next  lu-mmer  is  not  come  yet;  there  is 

*  Butta  ana  farcella  per  pigliar  un  luccio, 
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time  enough  to  think  what  I  (hall  do 
before  next  fummer  comes.  Why,  now, 
fuppofe  the  blockheads,  after  they  had 
been  taken  in,  and  found  it  out,  all 
joined  againfl  me,  and  would  buy  none 
of  our  fifti— What  then  ?  Are  there  no 
trades  going  but  that  of  a  fifherman.? — 
In  Naples,  are  there  not  a  hundred 
ways  of  making  money  for  a  fmart  lad 
like  me  ?  as  my  father  fays.  What  do 
you  think  of  turning  merchant,  and 
felling  fugar-plums  and  cakes  to  the 
children  in  their  market  ? — Would  they 
be  hard  to  deal  with,  think  you  ?"  "  I 
think  not,"  faid  Francifco;  "but I  think 
the  children  would  find  out  in  time  if 
they  were  cheated,  and  would  like  it  as 
little  as  the  men/'  "  I  don't  doubt  them ; 
then  in  time  I  could,  you  know,  change 
my  trade,  fell  chips  and  flicks  in  the 
wood  market  j  hand  about  lemonade  to 
the  fine  folks,  or  twenty  other  things- 
there  are  trades  enough,  man." — "  Yes, 
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for  the  honeft  dealer,' *    faid  Francifco, 
"  but  for  no  other ;  for  in  all  of  them 
you'll  find,  as  my  father  fays,  that  a  good 
character  is  the  beft  fortune  to  fet  up 
with.    Change  your  trade  ever  fo  often, 
you'll  be  found  out  for  what  you  are  at 
lad/'  "And  what  am  I,  pray  ?"  faidPie- 
dro,  angrily — "  the  whole  truth  of  the 
matter   is,     Francifco,   that    you  envy 
my  good  luck,  and   can't  bear  to  hear 
this   money  jingle  in  my   hand.     Aye, 
flroak   the  long   ears  of  your  afs,  and 
look  as  wife  as   you  pleafe.     Its  better 
to  be  lucky  than  wife,  as  my  father  fays. 
— Good  morning  to  you,  when   I  am 
found  out  for  what  I  am,  or  when  the 
word  comes  to  the  worft,  I  can  drive  a 
ftupid  afs,  with  his  panniers  filled  with 
rubbim,  as  well  as  you  do  now,  honeft 
Francifco:' — "  Not  quite  fo  well ;  unlefs 
you  were  honeft  Francifco,  you  would 
not  fill  his  panniers  quite  fo  readily/* 
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This  was  certain,  that  Francifco  was 
fo  well  known  for  his  honefty  amongft 
all  the  people  at  Naples,  with  whom  his 
father  was  acquainted,  that  every  one 
was  glad  to  deal  with  him ;  and  as  he 
never  wronged  any  one,  all  were  willing 
to  ferve  him,  at  leaft  as  much  as  they 
could  without  lofs  to  themfelves  -y  fo 
that  after  the  market  was  over,  his  pan- 
niers were  regularly  filled  by  the  gar- 
deners and  others,  with  whatever  he 
wanted.  His  inJuftry  was  conftant,  his 
gains  fmall  but  certain,  and  he  every 
day  had  more  and  more  reafon  to  truft 
to  his  father's  maxim — That  honefty 
is  the  bed  policy. 

The  foreign  fervant  lad,  to  whom 
Francifco  had  fo  honefliy,  or,  as  Piedro 
faid,  fo  filliiy,  (hewn  the  bruifed  fide  of 
the  melon,  was  an  Englimman.  He 
L-lt  his  native  country,  of  which  he  was 
extremely  fond,  to  attend  upon  his 
-r,  to  whom  he  was  {till  more  at- 
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tached.  His  mailer  was  in  a  declining 
ftate  of  health,  and  this  young  lad 
waited  upon  him  more  to  his  mind  than 
his  other  fervants.  We  muft,  in  con- 
fid  erat  ion  of  his  zeal,  fidelity,  and  in- 
experience, pardon  him  for  not  being  a 
good  judge  of  filh.  Though  he  had 
fnnplicity  enough  to  be  eafily  cheated 
once,  he  had  too  much  fenfe  to  be 
twice  made  a  dupe.  The  next  time  he 
met  Piedro  in  the  market,  he  happened 
to  be  in  company  with  feveral  Engliflv 
gentlemen's  iervants,.  and  he  pointed 
Piedro  out  to  them  all  as  an  errant 
knave;. they  heard  his  cry  of  "  frefli 
fiQi  !  frefh  fim  !  fine  frefli  fifli  !"  with 
incredulous  fmiies,  and  let  him  pals, 
but  not  without  Ibme  exprefllons  of 
contempt,  which,  though  uttered  in  Eng- 
lifn,  he  tolerably  well  underftood,  for 
the  tone  of  contempt  is  fufficiently  ex- 
preffive  in  all  languages.  He  loft  rnorc 
by  not  felling  hlo  fifh  to  thole  people, 
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than    he  had  gained  the  day  before  by 
cheating  the  Engli/li  booby.  The  market 
was  well  fupplied,  and  he  could  not  get 
rid  of  his  cargo.     "  Is  not  this  truly  pro- 
voking," faid  he,  as  he  paffed  by  Fran- 
cifco,  who  was  felling  fruit   for  his   fa- 
ther.  "  Look,  my  balket  is  as  heavy  as 
when    I  left  home,    and  look    at    'em 
yourfelf,  they  really  are   fine   frefh  fifh 
to-day,  and  yet,   becaufe  that  revenge- 
ful booby  told  how  I  took  him  in  yef- 
terday,  not  one  of  yonder  crowd  would 
buy  them;  and  all  the  time  they  really  are 
frefo  to-day."—"  So  they  are,"  faid  Fran- 
cifco;  "  but  you  faid  foyeflerday  when 
they  were  not,  and    he  that  was  duped 
then,  is  not  ready  to  believe  you  to-day. 
How  does  he  know  that  you  deferve  it 
U-tter?"  "He  might  have  looked  at  the 
fifh,  they  are  frefh  to-day.     I'm  fure," 
repeated   Piedro,  «   he  need   not  have 
been  afraid  to-d^y."  «  Aye,"  faid  Fran- 
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ciico,'"  but,as  my  father-faid  toyou  once, 
—The  fcalded  dog  fears  cold  water*/' 

Here  their  'conversion  was  inter- 
rupted :by  the  approach  of -this  fame" 
Engliih  lad,  who  fmiled  as  he  came  up 
to  Francifco,  and  taking  up  a  fine  pine 
apple,  he  faid,  in  a  mixture  of  bad  Ita- 
lian and  Englifli — "  I  need  not  look  at 
the  other  fide  of  this — you  will  tell  me 
if  it  is  not  as  good  as  it  looks ;  ;name 
your  price,  I  'know  you  have  but  one>, 
and  that  anhoneft  one,  and  as  to  the  reft, 
I  am  able  and  willing  to  pay  for  -what  1 
buy  ;  that  is  to  fay,  my  matter  is,  which 
comes  to  the  fame  thing.  I  wifh  your 
fruit  could  make  him  well,  and  it  would 
be  worth  its  'weight  in  gold,  to  me  at 
leaff.— We  muft  have  feme  of  your 
grapes  for  lirm."—  "-Is  not  he  well  ?  we 
rnuft  then  pick  otft  the  'bed  for  him," 
laid  Francifco,  tingling  -out  a  tempting 

*  L'an  fcottato  de  Tacqua  calda  ha    paura 
di  della 
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bunch—"  I  hope  he  will  like  thefe ;  but 
if  you  could  fome  day  come  as  far  as 
Refina,  it  is  a  village  but  a  few  miles 
out  of  town,  where  we  have  our  vine  - 
vard,  you  could  there  choofe  for  your- 
iclf,  and  pluck  them  frefh  from  the  vines 
for  your  poor  mailer,"—"  God  blefs 
you>  my  good  boy,  I  mould  take  you 
for  an  Englifhman,  by  your  way  of 
Scaling  with  one.  I'll  come  to  your 
village,  only  write  me  down  the  name, 
for  your  Italian  pames  flip  through  my 
head  ;  I'll  come  to  your  vineyard  if 
it  was  ten  miles  off;  and  all  the  time 
we  flay  in  Naples  (God  fend  it  may  not 
be  fo  long  as  I  fear  it  will)  I'll,  with  my 
mafler's  leave,  which  he  never  refufes 
me  to  any  thing  that's  proper,  and 
that's  what  this  is,  deal  with  you  for  all 
our  fruit,  as  fure  as  my  name's  Arthur* 
and  with  none  elfe,  with  my  good  will. 
I  with  all  y.o.ur  countrymen  would  take 
after  you  in  honedy— fo  I  do — "con- 
3 
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eluded  the  Englifliman,  looking  full  at 
Piedro,  who  took  up  his  heavy  melan- 
choly bafket  of  fifh,  and  walked  off, 
looking  fomewhat  filly. 

Arthur,  the  Englilh  fervant,  was  as 
good  as  his  word ;  he  dealt  conftantly 
with  Francifco,  and  proved  an  excellent 
cuftomer,  buying  from  him  during  the 
whole  feafon  as  much  fruit  as  his  mafter 
wanted.  His  mafter,  who  was  an  Eng- 
lifhman  of  diftindion,  was  invited  to 
take  up  his  refidence  during  his  flay  in 
Italy,  at  the  Count  de  F.'s  villa,  which 
was  in  the  environs  of  Naples,  an  eafy 
walk  from  Relina.  Francifco  had  the 
pleafure  of  feeing  his  father's  vineyard 
often  full  of  generous  visitors ;  and  Ar- 
thur, who  had  circulated  the  anecdote 
of  the  bruifed  melon  was,  he  faid, 
•"  proud  to  think  that  feme  of  this  was 
his  doing,  and  that  an  Englifhman  ne- 
ver forgot  a  good  turn,  be  it  from  a 
countryman  or  foreigner." 
G  2 
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'1  My  dear  boy,' 'faid  Franciico's  fa- 
ther to  him,  whiift  Arthur  was  in  the 
vineyard  helping  to  tend  the  vines,  "  I 
am  to  thank  you  and  your  honefty  it 
feems  for  our  having  our  hands  fo  full 
of-  bufmefs  this  feafon.     It  is  fair  you 
ihould  have  a  (hare  of  ourprofits."  "  So 
I  have  father,  enough  and  enough,  when 
1  fee  you  and  mother  going  on  fo  well. 
What  can  I  want  more  ?" — "  Oh,   my 
brave  boy,  we  know  you  are  a  grateful 
good  fon;    but  I  have  been  your  age 
niyfelf;    you    have    companions ;    you 
have  little  expenfes  of  your  own.    Here, 
this  vine,  this  fig-tree,  and  a  melon  a 
week   next  fummer  (hall   be   your's — 
With  thefe  you'll   make  a  fine  figure 
amongft  the  little  Neapolitan  merchants 
— and  all  I  wiQi  is,  you  may  profper  as 
well,    and    by  the  fame  honed  means, 
in  managing  for  yourfelf,  as  you   have 
done  in  managing  for  me."  "  Thank  you, 
father,  and  if  I  profper  at  all,  it  (hall 
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be  by  thofe  means  and  no  other,  or  I 
fhould  not  be  worthy  to  be  called  your 
fon." 

Piedro,  the  cunning,  did  not  make 
quite  fo  fuccefsful  a  funimer's  work  as 
did  Francifco,  the  honed.  No  extra- 
ordinary events  happened,  no  fingular 
inftance  of  bad  or  good  luck  occurred  ; 
but  he  felt,  as  perfons  ufually  do,  the 
natural- confequences  of  his  own  actions. 
— He  purfued  his  fcheme  of  impofing, 
as  far  as  he  could,  upon  every  perfon  he 
dealt  with,  and  the  confequence  was, 
that  at  lad  nobody  would  deal  with 
him. — "  It  is  eafy  to  out-wit  one  perfon,. 
but  impoflible  to  out-wit  all  the  world," 
laid  a  man •*  who  knew  the  world  at  lead 
as  well  as  either  Piedro,  or  his  father.— 
Piedro's  father,  amongft  others,  had 
realbn  to  complain;  he  law  his  old  cul- 

*  The  duke  de  Rochefoucault— «  On  peat 
etre  plus  fin  qu'un  autre,  mais  pas  plus  fin  qur 
tons  les  autres." 

S' 
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tojners  fall  off  from  him,  and  was  told, 
whenever  he  went  into  the  market,  thaj 
his  fon  was  fuch  a  cheat,  there  was  no 
dealing  with  him.     One  day  when  he 
was  returning  from  market  in  a  very  bad 
humour,    in  confequence  of  thefe   re- 
proaches, and  of  his  not  having  found 
cuilomers  for  his  goods,  he  efpied  his 
fmart  fon  Piedro,  at  a  little  merchant's 
fruit  board,  devouring  a  fine  gourd  with 
prodigious  greedinefs — "  Where,  glut- 
ton, do  you  find  money  to  pay  for  thefe 
dainties  r"  exclaimed  his  father,  coming 
ciofe  up  to  him  with  angry  geftures. — 
Piedro' s  mouth  was  much   too  full  to 
make  an  immediate  reply,  nor  did  his 
father    wait    for   any,  but    darting   his 
hand  into  the   youth's  pocket,,  pulled 
forth  a  handful  of  filver.  "  The  money, 
father,'*  faid  Piedro,  "  that  I  got  for  the 
fifh  yeilerday,and  that  I  meant  to  give  you 
to-day,  before  you  went  out.*'    "  Then 
I'll  make  you  remember  it  againft  ano- 
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thertime,  firrah?"  faid  his  father,  "I'll 
teach  you  to  fill  your  ftomach  with  my 
money  ! — Am  I  to  lofe  my  cuftomers  by 
your  tricks,  and  then  find  you  here  eat- 
ing  my   all  ? — You  are    a  rogue,  and 
every  body  has  found   you  out  to  be  a 
rogue  ;  and  the  worft  of  rogues    I  find 
you,  who  fcruples  not  to  cheat  his  own 
father."  Saying  thefe  words,  with  great 
vehemence   he  feized   hold  of  Piedro, 
and  in  the  very  midft  of  the  little  fruit 
market  gave  him  a  fevere  beating.   This 
beating  did  the  boy  no  good ;  it  was 
vengeance,    not    punimment.      Piedro 
faw  that  his  father  was  in  a  paffion,  and 
knew  that  he  was  beaten  becaufe  he  was 
found  out  to  be  a  rogue,  rather  than  for 
being  one  ;  he  recollected  perfectly,  that 
his  father  once    faid    to    him,     "  Let 
every  one  take  care  of  his  own  grapes. J> 
Indeed  it  was  fcarcely  reaionable  to  ex- 
pect, that  a  boy  who  had  been  educated 
to  think  that  he  might  cheat  every  cuf- 
G  4 
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tomer  he  could  in  the  way  of  trade,, 
fhould  be  afterwards  ferapuloufly  honed 
in  his  conduct  towards  the  father,  whofe 
proverbs  encouraged,  his  childhood  in 
cunning.  Piedro  writhed  with  bodily 
pain,  as  he  left  the  market,  after  hi* 
drubbing,,  but  his  mind  was  not  in  the 
leait  amended  ;.  on  the  contrary^,  he.  was 
hardened  to  the  fenfe  of  fhame,  by  the 
lofs  of  reputation.  All  the  little  merchants 
were  fpe&a,tors  of  this  fcene,  and  heard 
his  father's  words. — "  You  are  a  rogue, 
and  the.  worft  of  rogues,  who  fcruples 
not  to  cheat  his  own  father."  Thefe 
words  were,  long  remembered^, and  long- 
did  Piedro  feel  their  effecls.  He.  once 
flattered  himfelf,.that,  when  his  trade  of 
ieliing  fifh  failed  him,  he  could  readily 
engage  in  foine  other ;  but  he  now  found 
tohis  mortification> that  what  Francifco's 
father  laid  proved  true,  in  all  trades 
the  beft  fortune  to  fet  up  with  is  a  good 
character.  Not  one  of  the  little  Nea- 
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pblitarv  merchants  would  either  enter 
into  partnerfhip  with  him,  give  him 
credit,  or  even  trade  with  him  for  ready 
money.: — "  If  you  would  cheat,  your 
own  father,  to  be  fure  you  will  cheat 
us,"  was  continually  faid  to  him  by 
thefe  prudent  little  people.  Piedro  was 
taunted  and  treated  with  contempt  at 
home  and  abroad..  His  father,,  when 
he  found-  that  his-  fon's  fmartnefs.  was 
no  longer  ufeful  in  making-  bargains., 
fhoved  him  out  of  his  way  whenever  hs 
met  him.;  all  the  food  or  clothes  that 
he  had  at  home  feemed  to  be  given  to 
him  grudgingly,,  and  with  fuch  expref<- 
fions  as  thek— "  Take  that,  but  it  is 
too  good:  for  you ;  you  muft  eat  this, 
now,  infteajd  of  gourds  and  figs,  and  be 
thankful  you  have  even  this."  Piedro 
fpent  a  whole  winter  very  unhappily; 
he.  expected  that  all  his  old  tricks,  and 
efpecially  what  his  father  had  faid  of 
him  in  the,  market  place  would  be  foori 
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forgotten;  but  month  paffed  after 
month,  and  ftill  thefe  things  were  frefh 
in  the  memory  of  all  who  had  known 
them.  It  is  not  eafy  to  get  rid  of  a  bad 
character.  A  very  great  rogue  *  was 
once  heard  to  fay,  that  he  would,  with 
all  his  heart,  give  ten  thoufand  pounds 
for  a  good  character,  becaufe  he  knew 
that  he  could  make  twenty  thoufand 
by  it.  Something  like  this  was  the  fen- 
timent  of  our  cunning  hero,  when  he 
experienced  the  evils  of  a  bad  reputa- 
tion, and  when  he  faw  the  numerous 
advantages,  which  Francifco's  good  cha- 
racter procured.  Such  had  been  Pie- 
dro's  wretched  education,  that  even  the 
hard  leflbns  of  experience  could  not 
alter  its  pernicious  effects.  He  was 
forry  his  knavery  had  been  detected,  but 
he  ftill  thought  it  clever  to  cheat,  and 
was  fecietly  perfuaded,  that,  if  he  had 

*   Chartres. 
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cheated  fuecefsfully,  he  fhould  have 
been  khappy.  "  But  I  know  I  am  not 
happy  now,"  faid  he  to  himfelf  one 
morning,  as  he  fat  alone  difconfolate  by 
the  lea  fliore,  drefled  in  tattered  gar- 
ments, weak  and  hungry,  with  an 
empty  baiket  befide  him.  His  fifliing 
rod,  which  he  held  between  his  knees, 
bent  over  the  dry  fands  inftead  of  into 
the  water,  for  he  was  not  thinking  of 
what  he  was  about  $  his  arms  were  fold- 
ed, his  head  hung  down,  and  his  rag- 
ged hat  was  flouched  over  his  face.  He 
was  a  melancholy  fpectacle.  Francifco> 
as  he  was  coming  from  his  father's  vine- 
yard with  a  large  difli  of  purple  and 
white  grapes  upon  his  head,  and  a  baf- 
ket  of  melons  and  figs  hanging  upon 
his  arm,  -chanced  to  fee  Piedro  feated  in 
this  melancholy  pofture.  Touched  with 
companion,  Francifco  approached  him 
foftly  >  his  footfteps  were  not  heard  up- 
on the  fands,  and  Piedro  did  not  per- 
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ceive,  that  any  one  was  near  him,  till  he 
'felt  fomething  cold  touch  his  hand;  he 
then  flarted,  and  looking  up,  faw  a 
bunch  of  ripe  grapes,  which  Francifco 
was  holding  over  his  head. — "  Eat  them, 
you'll  find  them  very  good,  I  hope/* 
faid  Francifco,  with  a  benevolent  fmile. 
— "  They  are  excellent — moil  excellent, 
and  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  Fran- 
cifco./'faid  Piedro.  "  I  was  very  hungry, 
and  that's  what  I  often  am  now,  with- 
out any  body's-  caring  any  thing  about 
it.  I  am  not  the  favourite  I  was  with 
my  father,  but  £  know  it  is-  all  my  own 
fault."—"-  Well,  but  cheer  up,"  faid 
Francifco,,  "  my  father  always  fays,  one 
who  knows  he  has  been  in  fault,  and 
acknowledges  it,  will  fcarcely  be  in  fault 
again.  Yes,,  take  as  many  figs  as 
you  will;"  continued  he,  and  he  held 
his  bafket  doier  to-  Piedro,.  who,  as 
he  faw,  call  a  hungry  eye  upon  one  of 
the  ripe  figs.— "But/'  faid  Piedro,  af~ 
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ter  he  had  taken  feveral,  "  mall  not  I 
get  you  into  a  fcrape  by  taking  to 
many  ?  Won't  your  father  be  apt  to  mils 
t'hem  ?"  "  Do  you  think  I  would  give 
them  to  you  if  they  were  not  .my  own?" 
faid  Francifco,  with  a  fudden  glance  of 
indignation.  "  Well,  don't  be  angry 
that  I  afked  the  queftion  ;  it  was  only 
from  fear  of  getting  you  into  difgrace 
that  I  afked  it,"  "  It  would  not  be  eafy 
for  any  body  to  do  that,  I  hope,"  laid 
Francifco,  rather  proudly. — "  And  to 
me  kfs  than  any  body,"  replied  Piedro, 
in  an  insinuating  tone,  "  /,  that  am  fo 
much  obliged  to  you  !"  "A  brfrtch  of 
grapes,  and  a  few  figs  are  no  mighty 
obligation,"  faid  Francifco,  fmiling ; 
«  I  wiih  I  could  do  more  for  you ;  you 
ieem,  indeed,  to  have  been  very  un- 
happy of  late  ;  we  never  fee  you  in  the 

markets  as  we  ufed  to  do." 4 

ever  fmce  my  father  beat  me,  and  called 
me  rogue  before  all  the  children  there, 
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I  have  never  been  able  to  fliew  my  face 
without  being  gibed  at  by  one  or 
t'other.  If  you  would  but  take  me 
along  with  you  amongft  them,  and 
only  juft  feem  my  friend  for  a  day  or 
.two,  or  fo,  it  would  quite  fet  me  up 

again,    for   they  all  like  you." 

"  I  would  rather  be  than  feem  your 
friend,  if  I  could/'  faid  Francifco. — 
"  Aye,  to  be  fure,  that  would  be  ftill 
better,"  faid  Piedro,  obferving  that 
Francifco,  as  he  uttered  his  lad  fen- 
tence,  was  Separating  the  grapes,  and 
other  fruit,  into  two  equal  divifions — 
"To  be  fure  I  would  rather  you  would 
be  than  feem  a  friend  to  me;;  but  3. 
thought  that  was  too  much  to  afk  at 
firfl — though  I  have  a  notion,  not- 
withftanding  I  have  been  fo  .-unlucky 
lately — -I  have  a  notion  you  would  have 
no  reafon  to  repent  of  it ;  you  would 
find  me  no  bad  hand  if  you  were  to 
*try,  and  take  me  into  partner  (hi  p." — 
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"  Fartnermip  !"     interrupted    Francit 

co,  drawing   back  alarmed ••"  I  had 

no  thoughts  of  that."  •"  But  won't  you, 
can't  you,'*  faid  Piedro,  in  afupplicat- 
ing  tone;  "  can't  you  have  thoughts  of 
it?  You'd  find  me  a  very  active  part- 
ner." Francifco  ilill  drew  back,  and 
kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground— he 
was  embarraffed,  for  he  pitied  Piedro, 
and  he  fcarcely;knew  how  to  point -out 
to  him  that  fornething  more  is  necefiary 
in  a  partner  in  trade:  beikles  .activity — 
honefty. — ".Can't  your"  repeated  Pie- 
dro, thinking  that  he  hefitated  from 
merely  mercenary  motives.  "  You  (hall 
have  what  (hare  of  the  profits  you 
pleafe." — «  \  wa$  not  thinking  of  the 
profits,"  faid  Francifco,  "  but  without 
meaning  to  be  ill-natured  to  you,  Pie- 
dro, I  muft  fay,  that  I  cannot  enter  into 
any  partnermip  with  -you  at  prcfent ; 
but  I  will  do  what,  perhaps,  you  will 
like  as  well,"  faidlhe,  taking  half  the 
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fruit  out  of  his  bafket.— "  You  arc 
b  ear  t2y  welcome  to  this;  try  and  fell  it 
in  the  children's  fruit  market;  I'll  go  on 
before  you,  and.fpeak  to  thole  I  am  ac- 
quainted with,  and  tell  them  you  arc 
going  to  fet  up  a  new  character,  and 
that  you  hope  to  make  it  a  good  one." 
"  Hey,  fhall  I  ? — Thank  you  for  ever, 
clear  -Francifco,"  cried  Piedro,  ieizing 
his  plentiful  gift  of  fruit — >"  fay  what 
you  pleafe  for  me. """But  don't  make  me 
lay  any  thing  that  is  not  true,"  faid 
Francifco,  paufmg. — "  No,  to  be  fure 
not/'  faid  Piedro;  "  I  do  mean  to  give 
VLQ  room  for  .fcandal. — If  I  could  get 
them  to  'tFuft  me  as  they  do  you,  I 
fhould  be  happy  indeed."  '"  That  is 
what  you  may  do,  if  you  pleaie,"  fard 
Francifco.  "  Adieu,  I  with  you  well 
with  all  my  heart,  but  I  muft  leave 
you  now,  or  I  ("hall  be  too  late  for  the 
market." 
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CHAPTER  IT. 

Chi  <va  piano,  <vafano,  e  ancke  hntano. 
Fair  and  foftly  goes  far  in  a  day. 

ITIEDRO  had  now  an  opportunity  to 
eflabliih  a  good  character.  When  he 
went  into  the  market  with  his  grape^ 
and  figs,  he  found  that  he  was  not 
fhunned  or  taunted  as  ufual;  all  feemed 
difpofed  to  believe  in  his  intended  re- 
formation, and  tocgive  him  a  fair  trial. 
Thefe  favorable  diipofitions  towards 
him  were  the  coniequcnce  of  Fran- 
cifco's  benevolent  reprelentations :  he 
told  them,  that  lie  thought  Piedro  had 
fuffered  enough  to  cure  him  of  his  tricks, 
and  that  it  would  be  cruelty  in  them, 

VOL.    III.  H 
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becaufe  he  might  once  have  been  in 
fault,  to  banifti  him  by  their  reproaches 
from  amongft  them,  and  thus  to  pre- 
vent him  from  the  means  of  gaining 
his  livelihood  honeftly.  Piedro  made 
a  good  beginning,  and  gave  what  feveral 
of  the  younger  cuftomers  thought  ex- 
cellent bargains :  his  grapes  and  figs 
were  quickly  fold,  and  with  the  money 
that  he  got  for  them,  he  the  next  day 
purchafed  from  a  fruit  dealer  a  frefti 
iupply,  and  thus  he  went  on  for  fome 
time,  conducting  himfelf  with  fcrupu- 
lous  honefty,  fo  that  he  acquired  fome 
credit  amongft  his  companions.  They 
no  longer  watched  him  with  fufpicious 
eyes ;  they  trufled  to  his  meafures  and 
weights,  and  they  counted  lefs  carefully 
the  change  which  they  received  from 
him.  The  fatisfaclion  lie  felt  from  this 
alteration  in  their  manners  was  at  firft 
delightful  to  him  ;  but  in  proportion  to 
his  credit  his  opportunities  of  defraud- 
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ing  increafed,  and  thefe  became  tempta- 
tions, which  he  had  not  the  firmnefs 
to  refift.  His  old  manner  of  thinking 
recurred.  "  I  make  but  a  few  (hillings 
"  a  day,  and  this  is  but  flow  work," 
faid  he  to  himfelf — "  what  iignifies 
"  my  good  character,  if  I  make  fo 
"  little  by  it."  Light  gains,  and  fre- 
quent, make  a  heavy  purfe  *,  was  one  of 
Francifco's  proverbs.  But  Piedro  was 
in  too  great  hafte  to  get  rich,  to  take 
time  into  his  account.  He  fet  his  in- 
vention to  work,  and  he  did  not  want 
for  ingenuity,  to  devife  means  of  cheat- 
ing, without  running  the  riik  of  detec- 
tion. He  obferved,  that  the  younger 
part  of  the  community  were  extremely 
fond  of  certain  coloured  fugar-plums, 
a'nd  of  burnt  almonds ;  with  the  money 
he  had  earned  by  two  months  trading  in 
fruit  he  layed  in  a  large  ftock,  or  what 

*•'  Poco  e  fpdlb  empie  ilborfetto. 
H  2 
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appeared  to  thefe  little  merchants  a 
•large  flock  of  thefe  almonds  and  fugar- 
plums,  and  he  painted  in  capital  gold 
coloured  letters  upon  his  board  "  the 
"  fweeteft,  largeft,  moil  admirable  fu- 
"  gar  plums  of  all  colours  ever  fold  in 
"  Naples  to  be  had  here  ,  and  in  grati- 
"  tude  to  his  numerous  cuftomers,  Piedro 
"  adds  to  thefe,  burnt  almonds  gratis." 
This  advertifement  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  all  who  could  read,  and  many 
•who  could  not  read  heard  it  repeated 
with  delight.  Crowds  of  children  fur- 
rounded  Piedro's  board  of  promife,  and 
they  all  went  away  the  firft  day  amply 
fatisfied ;  each  had  a  full  meafure  of  co- 
loured fugar-  plums  at  the  ufual  price, 
and  along  with  thefe  a  burnt  almond 
gratis.  The  burnt  almond  had  fuch  an 
effect  upon  the  public  judgment,  that  it 
was  univerfally  allowed  the  fugar-plums 
were,  as  the  advertifement  fet  forth,  the 
largeft,  fwceteft,  mod  admirable  ever 
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fold  in  Naples ;  though  all  the  time 
thefe  were  in  no  refpeft  better  than  any- 
other  fugar-plums.  It  was  generally- 
reported,  that  Piedro  gave  full  meafure, 
fuller  than  was  to  be  had  at  any  other 
board  in  the  city  ;  he  meafured  the  fu- 
gar-plums  in  a  little  cubical  tin  boxy 
and  this,  it  was  affirmed,  he  heaped  up 
to  the  top,  and  prefTed  down  before  he 
poured  out  the  contents  into  the  open 
hands  of  his  approving  cuftomers.  This 
belief,  and  Piedro's  popularity,  conti- 
nued longer-  even  than  he  had  expected-; 
and,  as  he  thought  his  fugar-plums  had 
now  fecured  their  -  reputation  with  the 
generous  public,  he  gradually  neglected 
to  add  burnt  almonds  gratis.  One  day 
a  boy  of  about  ten  years  old  paired  care- 
lefsly  by,  whittling  as  he  went  along, 
and  fwinging  a  carpenter's  rule  in  his" 
hand.  "  Ha !  what  have  we  here  r" 
cried  he,  flopping  to  read  what  wa* 
written  on  Piedro's  board.  "  This  pro- 
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mifes  rarely. — Old  as  I  am,  and  tall  of 
my  age,  which  makes  the  matter  worfe, 
I  am  Hill  as  fond  of  fugar-plums  as  my 
little  fifter,  who  is  five  years  younger 

than    I. Come,    Signor,    fill    me 

quick,  for  I'm  in  hafte  to  tafte  them, 
<wo  meafures  of  the  fweeteft,  largeft, 
moil  admirable  fugar-plums  in  Naples 
— one  mealure  for  myfelf,  and  one  for 
my  little  Rofetta."— "  You'll  pay  for 
yourfelf  and  your  fifter  then,"  faid 
Piedro,  "  for  no  credit  is  given  here." 
«  No  credit  do  I  afk>"  replied  the 
lively  boy  j  "  when  I  told  you  I  loved 
fugar-plums,  did  I  tell  you  I  loved 
them,  or  even  my  fitter,  fo  well  as  to 
run  in  debt  for  them  ?  Here's  for  my- 
felf, and  here's  for  my  lifter's  fhare," 
*aid  he,  laying  down  his  money — "  and 
now  for  the  burnt  almonds  gratis  my 
good-fellow." — «  They  are  all  out,  J 
have  been  out  of  burnt  almonds  this 
great  while,"  faid  Piedro.  "  Then  why 
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are  they  in  your  ad vertife merit  here  ?" 
faid  Carlo.  "  I  have  hot  had  time  to 
fcratch  them  out  of  the  board/' 
"  What,  not  when  you  have,  by "  your 
own  account,  been  out  of  them  a  great 
while  ?  —  I  did  not  know  it  required 
fo  much  time  to  blot  out  a  few  words — - 
let  us  try ;"  and  as  he  fpoke,  Carlo,  for 
that  was  the  name  of  Piedro's  new 
cuftomer,  pulled  a  bit  of  white  chalk 
out  of  his  pocket,  and  drew  a  broad 
fcore  acrofs  the  line  on  the  board  which 
promifed  burnt  almonds  gratis. — "  You 
are  moft  impatient,"  faid  Piedro;  "I 
fhail  have  a  frefli  ftock  of  almonds  to- 
morrow. "  "  Why  muft  the  board  tell 
a  lie  to-day  ?" — "  It  would  ruin  me  to 
alter  it,"  faid  Piedro.  "  A  lie  may 
ruin  you,  but  I  could  fcarcely  think  the 
truth  could." — "  You  have  no  right  to 
meddle  with  me  or  my  board,"  faid 
Piedro,  put  off  his  guard,  and  out  of 
his  ufual  foft  voice  of  civility,  by  this 
H  4 
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iaft  obfervation.  "  My  character,  and 
that  of  my  board,  are  too  firmly  efta- 
blifked  now  for  any  chance  cuftomer 
like  you  to  injure." — "  I  never  dreamed 
of  injuring  you,  or  any  one  elfe,"  faid 
Carlo — "  I  wifli,  moreover,  you  may 
not  injure  yourfelf. — Do  as  you  pleafe 
with  your  board,  but  give  me  my  fu- 
gar-plums,  for  I  have  ibme  right  to 
meddle  with  thofe>  having  paid  foe 
them."—"  Hold  out  your  hand  then  ?" 
"  No,  put  them  in  here  if  you  pleafe, 
put  my  filler's  at  lead  in  here,  (he  likes- 
to  have  them  in  this  box ;  I  bought 
ibme  for  her  in  it  yefterdayr  and  (he'll 
think  they  tafte  the  better  out  of  the 
fame  box.  But  how  is  this  !  your  mea- 
fure  does  not  fill  my  box  nearly ;  you> 
give  us  very  few  fugar-pkims  for  our 
money." — "  I  give  you  full  meafure,  as; 
I  give  to  every  body."—"  The  meafure 
iLould  be  an  inch  cube,  I  know,"  faid 
Carlos.  "  that's  what  all  the  little  mer- 
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chants  have  agreed  to,   you  know." — 
"  True,"  faid  Piedro,    «  fo  it  is."— 
*  And   fo    it  is,    I  mufl  allow,'*    faid 
Carlo,  meafuring  the  outfide  of  it  with 
the  carpenter's  rule  which   he  held  in 
his  handi  "  An  inch  every  way — and  yet 
by  my  eye — and   I  have  no  bad  one, 
being    ufed    to    meafuring    carpenter's 
work  for  my  father,,  by  rny  eye  I  mould 
think  this  would  have  held  more  fugar- 
plums."  — "    The   eye  often    deceives 
us,"  faid  Piedro;  "  there's  nothing  like 
meafuring  you   find."—"  There's    no- 
thing like  meafuring  I  find  indeed,"  re- 
plied Carlo,  as  he  looked  clofely  at  the 
end  of  his  ruler  which,  fmce  he  fpoke 
laft,  he  had  put   into  the  tin  cube  to 
take  its  depth  in  the  infide. — "  This  is 
not  as  deep  by  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 
Signor  Piedro,  meafured  within  as  it  is 
meafured    without." — Piedro    changed 
colour  terribly,  and  feizing  hold  of  the 
tin  box,  endeavoured  to  wreft  it  from 
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the  youth  who  meafured  fo  accurately. 
Carlo  held  his  prize  faft,  and  lifting  it 
above  his  head,  he  ran  into  the  midft 
of  the  fquare  where  the  little  market 
was  held,  exclaiming,  "  A  difcovery  1 
a  difcovery  !  that  concerns  all  who  love 
fugar-plums.  A  difcovery  i  a  difco- 
very !  that  concerns  all  who  have  ever 
bought  the  fweeteft,  largeft,  mofl  ad- 
mirable fugar-plums  ever  fold  ia 
Naples." 

The  crowd  gathered  from  all  parts  of 
the  fquare  as  he  fpoke.  "  We  have 
bought,  and  we  have  bought  of  thofe 
fugar-plums,"  cried  feveral  little  voices 
at  once,  "  if  you  mean  Piedro's." — 
"  The  fame,"  continued  Carlo,  "  he 
who,  out  of  gratitude  to  his  numerous 
cuflomers,  gives  or  promifes  to  give 
burnt  almonds  gratis." — "  Excellent 
they  were  !"  cried  feveral  voices.  "  We 
all  know  Piedro  well ;  but  what's  your 
difcovery  ?"— «  My  difcovery  is,"  laid 
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Carlo,  "  that  you,  none  of  you,  know 
Piedro.  Look  you  here — look  at  this 
box,  this  is  his  meafure — it  has  a  falic 
bottom — it  holds  only  three  quarters  as 
much  as  it  ought  to  do,  and  his  nume- 
rous cuflomers  have  all  been  cheated  of 
one  quarter  of  every  meafure  of  the  ad- 
mirable  fugar-plums  they  have  bought 
from  him." — "  Think  twice  of  a  good 
bargain,"  fays  the  proverb. — "  So  we 
have  been  finely  duped  indeed,"  cried 
fome,  looking  at  one  another  with  a 
mortified  air.  Full  of  courtefy,  full  of 
craft !  *  "So  this  is  the  meaning  of 
his  burnt  almonds  gratis,"  cried  others; 
all  joined  in  an  uproar  of  indignation, 
except  one,  who,  as  he  flood  behind 
the  reft,  expreffed  in  his  countenance 
filent  furprife  and  forrow. — "  Is  this 
Piedro  a  relation  of  your's  r"  faid 

*  Chi  te  fa  piu  carezza  che  non  vuole, 
Q  inganaato  t'ha,  o  ingannar  te  vuole. 
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Carlo,  going  up  to  this  filent  perfon  ;  "  I 
am  ferry-,  if  he  be,  that  I  have  publidied 
his  difgrace,  for  I  would  not  hurt  you  ; 
you  don't  fell   fugar-plums  as  he  does 
I'm  fure,  for  my  little  fitter  Rofetta^  has 
often    bought    from-  you.       Can    this 
Piedro-  be   a  friend   of    yours?" — "  I 
wilhed  to=have^been  his  friend,  but   I 
fee  I  can't,"  faid  Francifco ;  ."  he  is  a 
neighbour  of  ours,  and   I-  pitied  him  5 
but  fince  he  is  at  his  old  tricks  again, 
there's  an  end  .of  the   matter.     I  have- 
reafon  to  be  obliged  to  you,-  for  I  was 
nearly  taken. in-;  he  has  behaved  fo  well 
for  fome  time  p.aft,  that  I  intended  this 
very  evening  to  have  gone  to  him,  and  to 
have  told  him,  that  I  was  willing  to  do  for 
him  what  he.  has  long  begged,  of  me.to^ 
do,  to  enter  into  partnerfhip  with  him." 
"Francifco  !  Francilco  ! — yourmeafure^ 
lend  usyourmeafure  !"  exclaimed  a  num- 
ber of-  the  little    merchants    crowding 
round  'him.      "  You  have  a  meafure  for 
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plums,  and  we  have  all  agreed  to 
Tefer  to  that,  and  to  fee  how  much  we 
have  been  cheated  before  we  go  to  break 
>Piedro's  bench,  and  declare  him  bank- 
rupt, *  the  punifhment  for  all  knaves." 
They  prefled  on  to  -Francifco's  board, 
obtained  his  meafure,  found  that  it  held 
fome thing  more  than  a  quarter  above 
the  quantity  that  could  be  contained 
in  Piedro's.  The  cries  of  the  enraged 
populace  were  •  now  mod  clamorous ; 
they  hung  -the  juft  and  unjuft  mea- 
iure  upon  high  poles,  and  forming  them- 
ielves  into  a  formidable  phalanx,  they 
proceeded  towards  Piedro's  well  known 
•yellow  kttered  board,  exclaiming  as 

*  This  word  comes  from  two  Italian  words 
Banco  rotto— broken  bench.— Bankers  and  mer- 
chants ufed  formerly  to  count  their  money,  and 
^rite  their  bills  of  exchange  upon  benches  h 
the  ftreets— and  when  a  merchant  or  banker  k 
his  credit,  and  was  unable  to  pay  his  debts,  his 
bench  was  broken. 
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they   went  along,    u  Common    caufe  i 
common  caufe !    the  little    Neapolitan 
merchants  will  have  no  knaves  amongft 
them !    Break    his    bench  !     Break   his 
bench  !   He  is  a  bankrupt  in  honefty." 
Pieclro  faw   the  mob,  heard  the  in- 
dignant clamour,  and,  terrified   at  the 
approach  of  numbers,  he  fled  with  the 
utmoft  precipitation,    having    fcarcely 
time  to  pack  up  half  his  fugar-plums ; 
there  was  a   prodigious  number,    more 
than    would    have  filled    many  honed 
meafures    fcattered   upon    the    ground, 
and  trampled  under  foot  by  the  crowd. 
Piedro's   bench   was   broken,    and    the 
public    vengeance    wreaked    itfelf    alfo 
upon    his   treacherous    painted    board. 
It  was,  after  being  much  disfigured  by 
various   infcriptions     expreffive    of  the 
univerfal  contempt  for  Piedro,  hung  up 
in    a  confpicuous  part  of  the  market- 
place, and  the  falfe  meafure  was  fattened 
like    a   cap   upon   one  of   its   corners. 
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Piedro  could  never  more  fhew  his  face 
in  this  market,  and  all  hopes  of  friend- 
ftiip — all  hopes  of  partnerdiip  with 
Francifco  were  for  ever  at  an  end. 

If  rogues  could  calculate,  they  would 
ceafe  to  be  rogues,  for  they  would 
certainly  difcover,  that  it  is  moft  for 
their  intereft  to  be  honed — fetting- 
afide  the  pleafure  of  being  efteemed 
and  beloved,  of  having  a  fafe  con- 
fcience,  with  perfect  freedom  from  all 
the  various  embarraffments  and  terrors 
to  which  knaves  are  fubject;  is  it  not 
clear,  that  our  crafty  hero  would  have 
gained  rather  more  by  a  partnership 
with  Francifco,  and  by  a  fair  character, 
than  he  could  poffibly  obtain  by  frau- 
dulent dealing  in  comfits  ? 

When  the  mob  had  difperfed,  after 
fatisfying  themfelves  with  executing 
fummary  juftice  upon  Piedro's  bench 
and  board,  Francifco  found  a  carpen- 
ter's rule  lying  upon  the  ground  near 
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Piedro's  broken  bench,  which  he  recol* 
leded  to  have  feen  in  the  hands  of 
Carlo  ;  he  examined  it  carefully,  and  he 
found  Carlo's  name  written  upon  it, 
and  the  name  of  the  flreet  where 
he  lived;  and  though  it  was  con- 
iiderably  out  of  his  way,  he  fet  out  im- 
mediately to  reftore  the  rule,  which 
was  a  very  handfome  one,  to  its  rightful 
owner.  After  a  hot  walk  through  feve- 
ral  ilreets,  he  overtook  Carlo,  who  had 
juft  reached  the  door  of  his  own  houie. 
Carlo  was  .particularly  obliged  to  him, 
he  laid,  for  reftoring  this  rule  to  him, 
as  it  was  a  prefent  from  the  mailer  of  a 
veficl,  who  employed  his  father  to  do 
carpenter's  work  for  him.  **  One  mould 
not  praife  one's  felf,  they  fay,"  conti- 
nued Carlo ;  "  but  I  long  fo  much  to 
give  you  a  good  opinion  of  me,  that  I 
muft  tell  you  -the  whole  hiftory  of  the 
rule  you  have  faved — it  was  given  to 
me  for -having  meafured  -the  work,  and 
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made  up  the  bill  of  a  whole  pleafure- 
boat  myfelf.     You  may  guefs  I  fhould 
have  been  forry  enough  to  have  loft  it. 
Thank  you  for  its  being  once  more  in 
my  carelefs  hands,    and  tell  me  I  beg 
whenever  I  can  do  you  any  fervice — by 
the  by,  I  can  make  up  for  you  a  fruit- 
Hall  ;  I'll  do  it  to-morrow,  and  it  ihall 
be    the    admiration   of  the   marker- 
Is   there  any    thing     elfe    you    could 
think  of  for  me?"— "Why,  yes,"  laid 
Francifco,  "  fince  you  are  fo  good-na- 
tured, perhaps  you'd  be  kind  enough  tcr 
tell  me  the  meaning  of  fome  of  thole 
lines  and  figures  that  I  fee  upon  your 
rule— I  have   a  great  curiofity  to  know 
their  ufe."— "  That  I'll  explain  to  you 
with  pleafure,   as   far   as  I  know  them 
myfelf;  but  when  I'm  at  a  fault,  my 
father,  who    K  cleverer  than  I  am,  and 
underftands     trigonometry,     can    help 
us  out."—"  Trigonometry!"    repeated 
Francifco,  not   a  little  alarmed  at  this 

VOL.    III.  I-- 
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high  founding  word;  "  that's  what  '. 
certainly  (hall  never  underftand."— 
"  Oh  never  fear,"  replied  Carlo,  laugh 
ing ;  "  I  looked  juft  as  you  do  now,  • 
felt  jufl  as  you  do  now,  all  in  a  fright  anc 
a  puzzle,  when  I  firft  heard  of  angles  anc 
fines,  and  verf- fines,  and  co-fines,  and  arcs 
and  centres,  and  compliments,  and  tan* 
gents." — "  Oh  mercy  !  mercy  !"  inter 
rupted  Francifco,  whilft  Carlo  laughed 
with  a  fenfe,  but  with  a  benevolen 
fenfe  of  fuperiority.  "  Why,"  faid  he 
*  you'll  find  all  thefe  things  are  nothim 
when  you  are  ufed  to  them — but  J 
cannot  explain  my  rule  to  you  hen 
broiling  in  the  fun — befides,  it  will  no/ 
be  the  work  of  a  day  I  promife  you 
but  come  and  fee  us  at  your  leifurc 
hours,  and  we'll  ftudy  it  together — ] 
have  a  great  notion  we  (hall  become 
friends,  and  to  begin,  ftep  in  with  me 
."  faid  Carlo,  "  and  eat  a  little  ma- 
.  -.xi  with  us,  I  know  it  is  ready  by 
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this  time  ;  befides,  you'll  fee  my  father, 
and  he'll  fhew  you  plenty  of  rules  and 
companies,  as  you  like  fuch  things,  and 
then  I'll  go  home  with  you  in  the  cool 
of  the  evening,  and  you  (hall  (how  me 
your  melons  and  vines,  and  teach  me  in 
time  fomething  of  gardening. — Oh, 
I  fee  we  muft  be  good  friends,  jut! 
made  for  each  other,  fo  come  in— i>j 
ceremony. " 

Carlo  was  not  miftaken  in  his  predic- 
tions ;    lie   and   Francifco  became  very 
good  friends,  fpent  all  their  leifure  hours 
together,  either  in  Carlo's  workfh op,  or 
in  Franciico's  vineyard,  and  they  mu- 
tually improved  each  other.     Francitco, 
before   he  faw  his  friend's   rule,  knew 
but  juft  enough  of  arithmetic  to  calcu- 
late in   his  head  the  price  of  the  fruit 
which  he  fold  in  the  market ;  but  with 
Carlo's  affiftance,  and  with  the  ambi 
tion  to  underfland  the  tables  and  fi- 
gures upon  the  wonderful  rule,  he  fet 
i  2 
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to  work  in  earned,  and,  in  due  time 
fatisned  both  himfelf  and  his  maftei 
"  Who  knows  but  thefe  things  that 
am  learning  now  may  be  of  fome  ufe  t 
me  before  I  die,"  faid  Francifco,  as  h 
was  fitting  one  morning  with  his  tutoi 
the  carpenter. — "  To  be  lure  it  will,1 
faid  the  carpenter,  putting  down  hi 
lompafles  with  which  he  was  drawin: 
a  circle — "  Arithmetic  is  a  mofl  ufefa 
and  I  was  going  to  fay  neceffary  thin: 
to  be  known  by  men  in  all  ftations,  an< 
a  little  trigonometry  does  no  harm ;  ii 
fhort,  my  maxim  is,  no  knowledg 
comes  amifs ;  for  a  man's  head  is  of  a 
much  ufe  to  him,  and  more  than  hi 
hands. 

A  word  to  the  wife  will  always  fuffice.  * 

Befides,  to  fay  nothing  of  making  a  for 
tune — is  not  there  a  great  pleafure  i] 
being  fomethingof  a  fcholar,  and  beim 

*  A  buon  intenditor,  poche  parole. 
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able  to  pafs  one's  time  with  one's  book, 
and  one's  compaffes  and  pencil  ?  Safe 
companions  thefe  for  young  and  old ; 
no  one  gets  into  mifchief  that  has  plea- 
fant  things  to  think  of,  and  to  do  when 
alone,  and  I  know,  for  my  part,  trigo- 
nometry is " 

Here  the  carpenter,  juft  as  he  was 
going  to  pronounce  a  frefh  panegyric 
upon  his  favourite  trigonometry,  was 
interrupted  by  the  fudden  entrance  of 
his  little  daughter  Rofetta,  all  in  tears, 
a  very  unufual  fpedacle  !  Rofetta,  take 
the  year  round,  (lied  fewer  tears  than 
any  child  of  her  age  in  Naples.  "Why, 
my  dear  good  humoured  little  Rofetta, 
what  has  happened  ?"— "  Why  thefe 
large  tears,*'  faid  her  brother  Carlo,  and  he 
went  up  to  her,  and  wiped  them  from 
her  cheeks.—"  And  thefe  that  are  go- 
ing over  the  bridge  of  the  nofe  fo  fad, 
I  mutt  flop  tbde  tears  too,"  laid  Carlo. 
Rofetta,  at  this  Ipeech,  burft  outa  laugh- 
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ing,  and  laid,  "  that  fhe  did  not  know 
till  then,  that  fhe  had  any  bridge  on  her 
nofe."  "  And  were  thefe  mells  the 
caufe  of  the  tears  ?"  laid  her  brother, 
looking  at  a  heap  of  fhells,  which  (he 
held  before  her  in  her  frock.  "  Yes,, 
partly,"  faid  Rofetta,  "  it  was  partly 
my  own  fault,  but  not  all.  You  know 
I  went  out  to  the  carpenter's  yard,  near 

u'fenal,  where  all  the  children  are 
picking  up  chips  and  fticks  fo  bufily* 
and  J  was  as  bufy  as  any  of  them,  be- 
caufe  1  wanted  to  fill  my  bafket  ibon, 
and  then  I  thought  I  mould  fell  my 
bafket  fnl  dire&ly  in  the  little  wood 
inarket.  And  as  foon  as  I  had  filled 
my  bafket,  and  made  up  my  faggot, 
which  was  not  done,  brother,  till  I  was 

ft  baked  by  the  fun,  for  I  was  forced 
to  wait  by  the  carpenters  for  the  bits  of 
wood  to  make  up  my  faggot,  I  fay,  when 
it  was  all  ready,  and  my  bafket  full,  I 
left  it  altogether  in  the  yard.'*  "  That 
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was  not  wife  to  leave  it,"faid  Carlo.— 
"  But  I  only  left  it  for  a  few  minutes,  bro- 
ther, and  I  could  not  think  any  body 
would  be  fo  difhoneft  as  to  take  it  whilft 
I  was  away.  I  only  juft  ran  to  tell  a  boy, 
who  had  picked  up  all  thefe  beautiful  (hells 
upon  the  fea  fhore,  and  who  wanted  to 
fell  them,  that  I  fhould  be  glad  to  buy 
them  from  him,  if  he  would  only  be  fo 
good  as  to  keep  them  for  me,  for  an  hour 
or  fo,  till  I  had  carried  my  wood  to  mar- 
ket, and  till  I  had  fold  it,  and  fo  had  money 
to  pay  him  for  the  (hells."  "  Your  heart 
was  fet  mightily  on  thefe  (hells,  Rofet- 
ta?"— "  Yes;  for  I  thought  you  and 
Francifco,  brother,  would  like  to  have 
them,  for  your  nice  grotto  that  you  arc 
making  at  Refina,  that  was  the  reafon 
I  was  in  fuch  a  hurry  to  get  them.  The 
boy  who  had  them  to  fell  was  very  e 
natured  ;  he  poured  them  into  my  lap, 
and  faid  I  had  fuch  an  honeft  face,  he 
would  truft  me,  and  that  as  he  \vn^ 

1     .4 
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great  hurry,  he  could  not  wait  an  hour 
vvhilfl  I  fold  my  wood  ;  but  that  he  was 
fure  I  would  pay  him  in  the  evening,  and 
he  told  me  that  he  would  call  here  this 
evening  for  the  money  j  but  now,  what 
(hall  I  do,  Carlo  ?  I  (hall  have  no  mo- 
ney to  give  him,  I  muft  give  him  back 
his  (hells,  and  that's  a  great  pity."  "But, 
how  happened  it  that  you  did  not  fell 
your  wood  ?" — "  Ohr  I  forgot  j  did  not  I 
tell  you  that  r— When  I  went  back  for 
my  baiket,  do  you  know  it  was  empty, 
quite  empty,  not  a  chip  left. — Some 
dimoneft  perfon  had  carried  it  all  off. — 
Had  not  I  reafon  to  cry  now,  Carlo  ?" — 
c  I'll  go  this  minute  into  the  wood- 
market,  and  fee  if  I  can  find  your  fag- 
got, won't  that  be  better  than  crying  r" 
— faid  her  brother.  "  Should  you  know 
any  one  of  your  pieces  of  wood  again, 
if  you  were  to  fee  them."  "  Yes,  one 
of  them,  I  am  fure,  I  fhould  know 
again,"  faid  Rofetta.— «  It  had  a  notch 
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:tt  one  end  of  it,  where  one  of  the 
carpenters  cut  it  off  from  another  piece 
of  wood  for  me,"  "  And  is  the  piece  of 
wood  from  which  the  carpenter  cut  i: 
full  to  be  feen,"  faid  Francifco— «  Yes, 
it  is  in  the  yard  ,  but  I  cannot  bring  it 
to  you,  for  it  is  very  heavy."  "  We 
can  go  to  it,"  laid  Francifco,  "  and  I 
hope  we  (hall  recover  your  bafket  full.'* 
He  and£arlo  went  with  Rofetta  imme- 
diately to  the  yard,  near  the  arfenal, 
law  the  notched  piece  of  wood,  and 
then  proceeded  to  the  little  wood-mar- 
ket, and  fearched  every  heap  that  lay 
before  the  little  factors,  but  no  notched 
bit  was  to.  be  found,  and  Rofetta  de- 
clared that  fhe  did  not  fee  one  ftick 
that  looked  at  all  like  any  of  her's.— - 
On  their  part,  her  companions  eagerly 
untied  their  faggots  to  (hew  them  ta 
her,  and  exclaimed,  "  that  they  were 
incapable  of  taking  what  did  not  be- 
long to  them  i— that  of  all  perfons  they 
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fhould  never  have  thought  of  taking 
any  thing  from  the  good-natured  little 
Rofetta,  who  was  always  ready  to  give 
to  others,  and  to  help  them  in  making 
up  their  loads." 

Defpairing  of  difcovering  the  thief, 
Francifco  and  Carlo  left  the  market ;  as 
they  were  returning  home,  they  were 
met  by  the  Englifh  fervant  Arthur,  who 
afked  Francifco  where  he  had  been,  and 
where  he  was  going.  As  foon  as  he 
heard  of  Rofetta' s  loft  faggot,  and  of 
the  bit  of  wood,  notched  at  one  end, 
of  which  Rofetta  drew  the  (hape  with  a 
bit  of  chalk,  that  her  brother  lent  her,. 
Arthur  exclaimed,  "  I  have  feen  fuch  a 
bit  of  wood  as  this  within  this  quarter 
of  an  hour,  but  I  cannot  recollect 
where  ! — Stay — It  was  at  the  baker's, 
\  think,  where  I  went  for  fome  rolls  for 
my  mafter.  It  was  lying  befkle  his  oven." 
To  the  baker's  they  all  went  3s  fad  as 
poffible,  and  they  got  there  butjuft  in 
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time,  the  baker  had  in  his  hand  the  bit 
of  wood,  with  which  he  was  that  inftant 
going  to  feed  his  oven.  "  Stop,  good 
Mr.  Baker !"  cried  Rofetta,  who  ran  into 
the  baker's  (hop  firft,  and  as  he  heard 
ilop  !  flop  i  re-echoed  by  many  voices, 
the  baker  flopped,  and  turning  to  Fran- 
cifco,  -Carlo,  and  Arthur,  begged,  with 
a  countenance  of  fome  furprife,  to  know 
why  they  defired  him  to  flop.  The 
cafe  was  eafily  explained,  and  the  baker 
told  them,  that  he  did  not  buy  any 
wood  in  the  little  market  that  morning. 
That  this  faggot  he  had  purchaied,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  twelve  and  thir- 
teen *,  from  a  lad  of  about  Franc iico's 
height,  whom  he  met  near  the  yard  of 
the  arfenal.  "This  is  my  bit  of  wood,. 
I  am  fure,  I  know  it  by  this  notch,"  faid 
Rofetta. — "  Weil,"  faid  the  baker,  "  if 

*  The  Italians  begin  their  day  at  fun-fet,  and 
reckon  the  hours  in  an  uninterrupted  ferics  from 
enc  to  twenty-four. 
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you  will  flay  here  a  few  minutes  you 
will  probably  fee  the  lad  who  fold  it  to 
me;  he  cleared,  to  be  paid  in  bread, 
and  my  bread  was  not  quite  baked 
when  he  was  here  ;  I  bid  him  call  again 
in  an  hour,  and  I  fancy  he  will  be 
pretty  punctual,  for  he  looked  deiperate- 
ly  hungry."  The  baker  had  fcarcely 
finished  fpeaking,  when  Franciico,  who 
was  {landing  watching  at  the  door,  ex- 
claimed "  Here  comes  Piedro  !  I  hope 
he  is  not  the  bay  who  fold  you  the  wood, 
Mr.  Baker  r"  "  He  is  the  boy  though," 
replied  the  baker,  and  Piedro,  who 
now  entered  the  lliop,  flarted  at  fight 
of  Carlo  and  Francifco,  whom  he  had 
never  feen  fince  the  day  of  difgrace  ia 
the  fruit  market. 

"  Your  fervantr  Signor  Piedro,"  faid 
Carlo  ;  "  I  have  the  honour  to  tell  you, 
that  this  piece  of  wood,  and  all  that  you 
took  out  of  the  baiket,  which  you 
found  in  the  yard  of  the  arfenal,  be- 
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longs    to   my   fifter."     "  Yes,   indeed, 
cried  Roletta.  —  Piedro  being  very  cer- 
tain, that   no  Wdy  law  him  when  he 
emptied  Rofetta's  bafket,and  imagining 
that   he   was  fufpecred  only  upon  the 
bare  aflertion  of  a  child  like  Roietta, 
who  might  be  baffled  and  frightened  out 
of  her  itory,  boldly  denied  the  charge, 
and  defied  any  one  to  prove  him  guilty. 
«•  He  has  a  right  to  be  heard  in  his  own 
defence,"    faid  Arthur,    with  the  cool 
juftice  of  an  Englishman;  and  he  flop- 
ped the  angry  Carlo's  arm,  who  was  going 
up  to  the  culprit  with  all  the  Italian 
vehemence  of  oratory  and  gefture.    Ar- 
thur went  on  to  fay  fomething  in  b; 
Italian,    about    the   excellence    of 
Englifh  trial  by  jury,  which  Carlo  was 
too  much  enraged  to  hear,  but  to  wh,cr 

Francifco  paid  attention,   and  turn, 
to  Piedro,  he  afked  him  if  he  was  w.l 
Ung   to   be  judged   by   twelve  of   h. 
equals  ?    «  With   all  my  heart, 
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Piedro,  flill  maintaining  an  unmoved 
countenance,  and  they  returned  imme- 
diately to  the  little  wood  market. 

In  their  way,  they  had  pafled  through 
the  fruit  market,  and  crowds  of  thofe 
who  were  well  acquainted  with  Piedro's 
former  .tranfa&ions,  followed  to  hear  the 
event  of  the  prefent  trial.  Arthur  could 
not,  efpecially  as  he  fpoke  wretched 
Italian,  make  the  eager  little  merchants 
underftand  the  nature  and  advantages 
of  an  Englifh  trial  by  jury.  They  pre- 
ferred their  own  fummary  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding. Francifco,  in  whofe  integrity  all 
had  perfect  confidence,  was  chofen  with 
unanimous  fhouts  for  the  judge,  but  he 
declined  the  office,  and  another  was  ap- 
pointed. He  was  raifed  upon  a  bench, 
and  the  guilty,  but  infolent  looking 
Piedro,  and  the  ingenuous,  modeft  Ro- 
fetta  flood  before  him.  She  made  her 
complaint  in  a  very  artlefs  manner,  and 
Piedro,  with  ingenuity,  which  in  a  bet- 
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ter  caufe  would  have  deferved  admira- 
tion, fpoke  volubly  and  craftily  in  his 
own  defence ;  but  all  that  he  could  fay 
could  not  alter  facls.  The  judge  com- 
pared the  notched  bit  of  wood  found 
at  the  baker's,  with  the  piece  from 
which  it  was  cut,  which  he  went  to  fee 
in  the  yard  of  the  arfenal — It  was  found 
to  fit  exaclly.  The  judge  then  found 
it  impoffible  to  reftrain  the  loud  indig- 
nation of  all  the  fpeclators.  The  pri- 
foner  was  fentenced  never  more  to  fell 
xvood  in  that  market,  and  the  moment 
fentence  was  pronounced,  Piedro  -was 
hiffed  and  hooted  out  of  the  market- 
place.  Thus  a  third  time  he  de- 
prived hirnfelf  of  the  means  of  earning 
his  bread, 

We  fhali  not  dwell  upon  all  his  petty 
methods  of  cheating  in  the  trades  he 
next  attempted.  He  handed  lemonade 
about  in  a  part  of  Naples  where  he  was 
not  known  $  but  he  loft  his  cuilomers 
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by  putting  too  much  water,  and  too 
little  lemon  into  this  beverage.  He  then 
took  to  the  waters  from  the  fulphureous 
fprings,  and  ferved  them  about  to  fo- 
reigners ;— but  one  day,  as  he  was  trying 
to  joftle  a  competitor  from  a  coach 
door,  lie  flipped  his  foot,  and  broke  his 
glalTes.  They  had  been  borrowed  from 
an  old  woman,  who  hired  out  glafTes  to 
the  boys  who  fold  lemonade,  Piedro 
knew,  that  it  was  the  cuflom  to  pay  of 
courfe  for  all  that  were  broken  ;  but  this 
he  was  not  inclined  to  do — he  had  a  few 
{hillings  in  his  pocket,  and  thought  that 
it  would  be  very  clever-,  to  defraud  this 
poor  woman  of  her  right,  and  to  fpend 
his  (hillings  upon  what  he  valued  much 
more  than  he  did  his  good  name — maca- 
roni. The  (hillings  were  foon  gone. — 
And  we  fliall  for  the  prefent  leave  Pie- 
dro to  his  follies,  and  his  fate,  or  to 
ipeak  more  properly,  to  his  follies,  and 
their  inevitable  confequencfs. 
4 
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Francifco  was  all   this  time  acquiring 
knowledge  from  his  new  friends,  with- 
out neglecting  his  own  or  his  father's 
bufmefs.      He   contrived,    during  the 
courfe   of  the    autumn  and  winter,  to 
make  himfeif  a  tolerable  arithmetician. 
Carlo's  father  could  draw  plans  in  archi- 
tecture neatly,    and  pleafcd   with   the 
eagernefs  Francifco  (hewed  to   receive 
inftruction,   he    willingly   put   a  pencil 
and  compaffes  into  his  hand,  and  taught 
him  all  he  knew  himfeif.    Francifco  had 
great   perfevcrance,    and,    by    repeated 
trials,  he  at  length  fucceeded  in  copy- 
ing exactly  all  the  plans  which  his  n 
ter  lent  him.     His  copies,  in  time,  fur- 
pafled  the  originals,  and  Carlo  exclaim- 
ed, with  aftoniihment :—  •'  Why,  Fran- 
cifco, what    an  aftoniQiLig  genius  you 
have    for    drawing! — Abfolutely    you 
draw  plans  better  than   my  father  1" — 
"  As    to    genius,"  laid   Francifco,  ho- 
VOL.  in.  K 
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neftly,  "  I  have  none. — All  that  I  have 
done  has  been  done  by  hard  labour^  I 
don't  know  how  other  people  do  things, 
I  am  fare  that  I  never  have  been 
able  to  get  any  thing  done  well  but  by 
patience ;  don't  you  remember,  Carlo, 
how  you,  and  even  Rofetta,  laughed  at 
me  the  firft  time  your  father  put  a  pen- 
cil into  my  aukward,  clumfy  hands." — 
Hi  Becaufe,"  faid  Carlo,  laughing  again 
nt  the  recollection,  "  you  held  your 
pencil  To  d roily;  and  when  you  were  to 
cut  it,  you  cut  it  juft  as  if  you  were  uiing 
a  pruning  knife  to  your  vines ;  but  now 
it  is  your  turn  to  laugh,  for  you  furpafs 
us  all.  And  tbe  times  are  changed, 
ii nee  I  fet  about  to  explain,  this  rule  of 
mine  to  you."  "  Aye,  that  rule,"  faid 
Fiancifco,  "  how  much  I  owe  to  it. — 
Some  great  people,  \vhen  they  lofe  any  of 
their  4-ine  things,  caufe  the  crier  to  pro- 
i  of  ib  much  money  to  who- 
svcr  1  all  fii-d  aa;J  reflore  their  trinket  ; 
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how  richly  have  you  and  your  father  re- 
warded me  for  returning  this  rule  !" 

Francifco's    modefty  and   gratitude, 
as  they  were  perfectly  fmcere,  attached 
his  friends  to  him  moil  powerfully ;  but 
there  was  one  perfon,  who  regretted  our 
hero's  frequent  abfences  from  his  vine- 
yard at  Refma.    Not  Francifco's  father, 
for  he  was  well  fatisfied  his  fon  never 
neglected  his  bufinefs;    and  as  to  the 
hours  fpent  in  Naples,  he  had  fo  much 
confidence  in  Francifco,  that  he  felt  no 
apprehenfions    of  his    getting  into  bad 
company. — When  his  fon  had  once  faid 
to  him,     "  I  fpend  my  time  at  fuch  a 
place,  and  in  fuch  and  fuch  a  manner," 
he  was  as  well  convinced  of  its  being 
ib,  as  if  he  had  watched,  and  feen  him 
every  moment  of  the  day.     But  it  was 
Arthur  who  complained  of  Francifco's 
abfence.  "  I  fee,  becaufe  I  am  an  Eng- 
lifhman,"  faid   he,  "   you  don't  value 
my  friendlhip,  and  yet  that  is  the  very 
K  2 
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reafon  you  ought  to  value  it— no  friends 
fo  good  as  the  Englifti,— be  it  fpokea 
without  offence  to  your  Italian  friend, 
for  whom  you  now  continually  leave  me 
to  dodge  up  and  down  here  in  Refina, 
without  a  foul  that  1  like  to  fpeak  to> 
for  you  are  the  only  Italian  I  ever  liked. '" 
"Youfaall,  like  another,  I  promifeyou," 
faid  Francifco,  "  you  muft  come  with 
me  to  Carlo's,  and  fee  how  I  fpend  my 
evenings,  then  complain  of  me  if  you 
can."  It  was  the  utmoil  ftretch  of 
Arthur's  complaifance  to  pay  this  viiit> 
but  in  fpite  of  his  national  prejudices, 
and  habitual  referve  of  temper,  he  was 
pleafed  with  the  reception  he  met  with 
from  the  generous  Carlo,  and  the  play- 
ful Rofetta.  They  (hewed  him  Fran- 
cifco's  drawings  with  enthufiaftic  eager- 
nefs ;  and  Arthur,  though  no  great 
judge  of  drawing,  was  in  aftonifhment, 
and  frequently  repeated, — "  I  know  a 
gentleman  who  vilits  my  matter,  who 
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would  like  thefe  things.— I  wifh  I  might 
have  them  to  (hew  him."  "  Take  them 
then,'1  faid  Carlo,  "  I  wim  all  Naples 
could  fee  them,  provided  they  might 
be  liked  half  as  well  as  I  like  them/' 

Arthur  carried  off  the  drawings,  ami 
one  day,  when  his  matter  was  better  than 
ufual,  and  when  he  was  at  leifure,  eating 
a  defert  of  Francifco's grapes,  he  enter- 
ed refpe<5tfully  with  his  little  port-folio 
under  his  arm,  and  begged  perm-ifiiori 
to  {hew  his  matter  a  few  drawings,  done 
by  the  gardener's  fon,  whofe  grapes  he 
was  eating.  Though  not  quite  fo  par- 
tial a  judge  as  the  enthuiiaflic  Carlo, 
this  gentleman  was  both  pleated  and 
furpriied  at  the  fight  cf  thefe  drawings, 
confidering  how  fhort  a  time  Francifco 
had  applied  himfelf  to  this  art,  and 
what  flight  inftruclions  he  had  received. 
Arthur  was  defired  to  fummon  the  young 
artift.  Francifco's  honeft,  open  man- 
ner, joined  to  the  proofs  he  had  given 
*  3 
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of  his  abilities,  and  the  character  Ar- 
thur gave  him  for  ftricl  honefty,  and 
conftant  kindnefs  to  his  parents,  inte- 
refied  Mr.  L — ,  this  Englifh  gentleman, 
much  in  his  favour.  Mr.  L —  was  at 
this  time  in  treaty  with  an  Italian  pain- 
ter, whom  he  wifhed  to  engage  to  topy 
for  him  exactly  fome  of  the  cornices, 
mouldings,  tablets,  and  antique  orna- 
ments, which  are  to  be  feen  amongft 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Her- 
rulaneum  *. 

*  We  mufl  give  thofe  of  our  young  Englifa 
readers,  who  may  not  be  acquainied  with  the 
ancient  city  of  Herculaneum,  fome  idea  of  it. 
e  can  be  ignorant,  that  near  Naples  is  the 
celebrated  volcanic  mountain  of  Vefuvius. — 
That,  from  time  to  time,  there  happen  violent 
eruptions  from  this  mountain,  that  is  to  fay, 
flames  and  immsnfe  clouds  of  fmoke  iffue  from 
different  openings,  mouths,  or  craters,  as  they 
are  called,  but  more  efpecially  from  the  fummit 
of  the  mountain,  which  is  diitinguiihed  by  the 
name  of  the  Crater.  A  rumbling,  and  after- 
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wards  a  roaring  noife  is  heard  within,  and  pr<J- 
digious  quantities  of  ftones,  and  minerals  burnt 
>nto  mattes  (fcorize)  are  thrown  out  of  the  cra- 
ter, fometimes   to  a    great  diftance.     The  hot 
afhes  from    mount  Vefuvius    have  often   been 
feen  upon  the   roofs  of  the  houfes  of  Naples, 
from  which  it  is  fix  miles  diftant.     Streams  of 
lava   run  down   the  fides  of  the  mountain  dur- 
ing the  time  of  an  eruption,  deftroying   every 
thing  in  their  way,  and  overwhelm  the  houfes 
and  vineyards  which  are  in  the  neighbourhood. 
About   1700  years  ago,  during  the  reign  of  the 
Roman  emperor  Titus,  there  happened  a   tef- 
rible  eruption  of  mount  Vefuvius;  and  a  large 
city  called  Herculaneum,  which  was  fituated  at 
about  four  miles  distance  from  the  volcano,  was 
overwhelmed  by  the  ftreams  of  lava,  which  poar- 
ed  into  it,    filled  up    the  ftreets,    and  quickly 
covered  over  the  tops  of  the  houfes,  fo  that  the 
whole   was   no  more  vifiblc.     It    remained  for 
many  years  buried.   The  lava,  which  covered  it, 
became  in  time  fit  for  vegetation,  plants  grew 
there,    a  new  foil  was   formed,  and  anew  town 
called   Portici  was  built  over  the  place  where 
Herculaneum   formerly  ftood.     The    little   vil- 
Jage   of  Rcfma   alfo  is  fituated  near  the   fpot 
About  fifty  years  ago,  in  a  poor  man's  garden  ai 
Refina,  a  hole  in  a  well  about  thirty  fi 
K    4 
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tlie  furface   of  the  earth    was  cbferved :  Some 
perfons  had  the  curiofity  to  enter  into  this   hole, 
and  after  creeping  under  ground  for  fome  time, 
they  came  to  the   foundations  of  houfes.     The 
peafantf,    inhabitants  of  the   village,  who  had 
probably   never  heard    of  Herculaneum,    were 
fome.vhat  furprifedat  their  difcovery.     *  About 
the  fame  time,  in  a  pit  in  the  town   of  Portici, 
a  fimilar  paflage  under  ground  was  difcovered, 
and  by  orders  of  the  king  of  Naples,  workmen 
were  employed  to  dig  away  the  earth,  and  clear 
the  paffages.     They  found,  at  length,    the  en- 
trance into  the  town,  which,  during  the  reign 
of  Titus,  was  buried  under  lava.     It  was  about 
eighty-eight  Neapolitan  palms  (a  palm  contains 
nsar  nine  inches)  below  the  top  of  the  pit.   The 
workmen,  as  they  cleared  the  pafiages,  marked 
their  way  with  chalk,  when  they  came  to  any 
turning, 'left  they  mould  lofe  themfelves.     The 
ftreets  branched   out    in  ~  many  directions,    and 
lying   across    them,  the   workmen    often,  found 
large  pieces  of  timber,  beams  and  rafters ;  fome 
broken  in  the  fall,  others  entire.     Thefe  beams 
and   rafters  are   burned  quite  black,  and  look 
like  charcoal,  except  thofe  that  were  found  in 
moid   places,  which   have  more  the  colour  of 

*  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  9th  Vol.  page  440. 
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rotten  wood,,  and  which  are  like  a  Toft  pafte, 
into  which  you  might  run  your  hand.  The  walls 
of  the  houfes  fbmt,  forae  one  way,  fome  ano- 
ther, and  fome  are  upright.  Several  magnifi- 
cent buildings  of  brick,  faced  with  marble  of 
different  colours,  are  partly  feen,  where  the 
workmen  have  cleared  away  the  earth  and  lava, 
with  which  they  were  encrufted.  Columns  of 
red  and  white  marble,  and  flights  of  marble  fteps, 
are  feen  in  different  places.  And  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  palaces,  fome  very  fine  ftatues  and 
pictures  have  been  dug.  Foreigners  who  vifit 
Naples  are  extremely  curious  to  fee  this  fubter- 
raneous  city,  and  are  deilrous  to  carry  with, 
them  into  their  own  country  feme  proofs  of 
their  having  examined  this  wonderful  place. 


THE 
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CHAPTER    III. 

Tutte  le  gran  facende  Ji  f anno  di  poca  colfa. 
Great  things  hang  upon  fmall  wires. 

SlGNOR  Camillo,  the  artift  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  L —  to  copy  fome  of  the 
antique  ornaments  in  Herculaneum, 
was  a  liberal  minded  man,  perfectly  free 
from  that  mean  jealoufy,  which  would 
reprefs  the  effects  of  riling  genius.— 
"  Here  is  a  lad  of  fcarcely  fifteen,  a 
"  poor  gardener's  fon,  whor  with  merely 
"  the  inflrudions  he  could  obtain  from  a 
"  common  carpenter,  has  learned  to 
"  draw  thefe  plans  and  elevations,  which 
"  you  fee  are  tolerably  neat.  What  an 
"  advantage  your  inftrudions  would  be 
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"  to  him,"  faid  Mr.  L — ,  as  he  in- 
troduced Francifco  to  Signor  Camillo. 
*'  I  am  interefted  for  this  lad,  from 
"  what  I  have  learned  of  his  good  con- 
"  duel: — I  hear  he  is  ftridly  honeft,  and 
"  one  of  the  beft  of  fons;  let  us  do  forrie- 
"  thing  for  him  ;  if  you  will  give  him 
"  fome  knowledge  of  your  art,  I  will, 
"  as  far  as  money  can  recompence  you 
"  for  your  lofs  of  time,  pay  whatever 
"  you  may  think  reafonable  for  his  in- 
"  ftru&ions."  Signor  Camillo  made  no 
difficulties,  he  was  pleafed  with  his  pu- 
pil's appearance,  and  every  day  he  liked 
him  better  and  better.  In  the  room 
where  they  worked  together,  there  were 
fome  large  books  of  drawings,  and  plates, 
which  Francifco  faw  now  and  then 
opened  by  his  matter,  and  which  he  had 
a  great  defire  to  look  over ;  but  when 
he  was  left  in  the  room  by  himfelf,  he 
never  touched  them,  becaufe  he  had  not 
permiflion.  Signor  Camillo,  the.firftday 
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he  came  into  this  room  with  his  pupil, 
faid  to  him,  "  Here  are  many  valuable 
"  books  and  drawings,  young  man ;  I 
"  truft,  from  the  character  I  have  heard 
"  of  you,  that  they  will  be  perfedly 
"  fafe  here." 

Some  weeks  after  Francifco  had  been 
\vith  the  painter,  they  had  occallon  to 
look  for  the  front  of  a  temple  in  one  of 
thefe   large    books. — "    What  !    don't 
you  know  in  which  book  to  look  for  it, 
Francifco  r"  cried  his  matter,  with  fome 
impatience. — "  Is  it  poffible,   that  you 
have  been  here  fo  long  with  thefe  books, 
and  that   you  cannot   find  the  print  I 
mean  ?     Had  you  half  the  tafte  I  gave 
you  credit  for,  you  would  have  fingled 
it  out  from  ail  the  reft,  and  have  it  fix- 
ed in  your  memory."     "  But,  fignor,  I 
never  faw  it,"  faid  Francifco,  refpect- 
fully,  "  or,  perhaps,  I  mould  have  pre- 
ferred it."     "  That  you   never  faw  it, 
young  man,  is  the  very  thing  of  which 
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I  complain.  Is  a  tafte  for  the  arts  to 
be  learned,  think  you,  by  looking  at 
the  cover  of  a  book  like  this  ?— -1^  it* 
poffible  that  you  never  thought  of  open- 
ing it  r"  "  Often,  and  often,"  cried 
Francifco,  "  have  I  longed  to  open  it, 
but  I  thought  it  was  forbidden  me ;  and 
however  great  my  curiofity  in  your  ab- 
fence,  I  have  never  touched  them.  I 
hoped,  indeed,  that  the  time  would 
come,  when  you  would  have  the  goocl- 
nefs  to  (hew  them  to  me."  "  And  fo  it 
is  come  excellent  young  man,"  cried- 
Camillo  ;  "  much  as  I  love  tafte,  I  love 
integrity  more — I  am  now  fure  of  -your 
having  the  one,  and  let  me  fee  whether 
you  have,  as  I  believe  you  have,  the 
other.  Sit  you  down  here  befide  me. 
and  we  will  look  over  thefe  books  toge- 
ther." 

The  attention  with  which  his  young 
pupil  examined  every  thing,  and  the 
pleafure  lie  unaffectedly  exprefied  in 
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icing  thefe  excellent  prints,  fufficienrly 
convinced  his  judicious  mailer,  that  it 
was  not  from  the  want  of  curiofity  or 
tafte,  that,  he  had  never  opened  thefe 
tempting  volumes.  His  confidence  in 
Francifco  was  much  increafed  by  this 
circumftance,  flight  as  it  may  appear. 
One  day  fignor  CamilJo  came  behind 
Francifco,  as  he  was  drawing  with  much 
intentnefs,  and  tapping  him  upon  the 
ihoulder,  he  faid  to  him :  "  put  up 
your  pencils,  and  follow  me;  I  can  de- 
pend upon  your  integrity,  I  have  pledg- 
ed myfelf  for  it.  Bring  your  note  book 
with  you,  and  follow  me;  I  will  this  day 
fhew  you  fomething,  that  will  entertain 
you  at  leaft  as  much  as  my  large  book 
of  prints. — Follow  me — ." 

Francifco  followed,  till  they  came  to 
the  pit  near  the  entrance  of  Herculane- 
um. — "  I  have  obtained  leave  for  you 
to  accompany  me,"  faid  his  matter, 
"  and  you  know,  I  fuppofe,  that  this  is 
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not  a  permiffion  granted  to  every  one.*' 
Paintings  of  great  value,  befides  orna- 
ments of  gold  and  filver,  antique  brace- 
lets, rings,  &c.   are  from  time  to   time 
found  amongft  thefe  ruins,  and  therefore 
it  is  neceiTary,  that  no  perfon  mould  be 
admitted,  whofe  honefly  cannot  be  de- 
pended  upon.      Even  Francifco's    ta- 
lents could   not  have  advanced  him  in 
the  world,  we  may  remark,  unlefs  they 
had  been  united  to  integrity.     He  was 
much  delighted  and   aftonifhed  by  the 
new  fcene,  that  was  now  opened  to  his 
view,  and  as  he,  day  after  day,  accom- 
panied his  mailer  to  this  fubterraneous 
city,  he  had  leifure  for  obfervation.    He 
was  employed,  as  foon  as  he  had  grati- 
fied his  curiofity,    in  drawing.     There 
are  niches  in  the  walls  in  feveral  places, 
from  which    pictures   have    been  dug, 
and  thefe  niches  are  often  adorned  with 
elegant   mafques,  figures    and  animals, 
which  have  been  left  by  the  ignorant  or 
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earelefs  workmen,  and  which  are  going 
faft  to  deftrudion.  Signer  Camillo, 
who  was  copying  thefe  for  his  Englifh 
employer,  had  a  rnind  to  try  his  pupil's 
fkill,  and  pointing  to  a  niche  bordered 
with  grotefque  figures,  he  defired  him 
to  try,  if  he  could  make  any  hand  of  it. 
Francifco  made  feveral  trials,  and  at  laft 
finiftied  fuch  an  excellenf  copy,  that  his 
enthufiaftic  and  generous  m after,  with 
warm  encomiums,  carried  it  immedately 
to  his  patron,  and  he  had  the  plcafure  to 
receive  from  Mr.  L —  a  purfe  contain- 
ing five  guineas,  as  a  reward  and  en- 
couragement for  his  pupil.  Francifco 
•had  no  fooner  received  this  money,  than 
he  hurried  home  to  his  father  and 
mother's  cottage.  His  mother,  fome 
months  before  this  time,  had  taken  a 
fmall  dairy  farm,  and  her  ion  had  once 
heard  herexprefs  a  wifh,  that  (he  was  but 
jich  enough  -to  purchaie  a  remarkably 
•fine  brinded  cow,  which  belonged  to  .a 
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farmer  in  the  neighbourhood.  "  Here, 
jny  dear  mother,"  cried  Francifco,  pour- 
ing the  guineas  into  her  lap,  "  and 
here,"  continued  he,  emptying  a  bag, 
which  contained  about  as  much  more, 
in  fmail  Italian  coins,  the  profits  of 
trade,  money  he  had  fairly  earned 
during  the  two  years  he  fold  fruit 
amongft  the  little  Neapolitan  mer- 
chants ;  "  this  is  all  your's,  deareft 
mother,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  enough 
to  pay  for  the  brinded  cow. — Nay,  you 
mufl  not  refufe  me — I  have  fet  my  heart 
upon  that  cow's  being  milked  by  you  this 
very  evening ;  and  I'll  produce  my  beft 
bunches  of  grapes,  and  my  father,  per- 
haps, will  give  us  a  melon,  for  I've  had 
no  time  for  melons  this  feafon,  and  I'll 

ftep  to  Naples,  and  invite  may  I, 

mother  ? — my  good  friends,  dear  Car- 
lo, and  your  favourite  little  Rofetta,  and 
my  old  drawing  mailer,  and  my  friend 
Arthur,  and  we'll  fup  with  you  at  your 
dairv." 
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The  happy  mother  thanked  her  fon, 
and  the  father  allured  him  that  neither 
melon,  nor  pine-apple  mould  be  fpared, 
to  make  a  flipper  worthy  of  his  friends. 
The  brinded  cow  was  bought,  and  Ar- 
thur,  and     Carlo,  and    Rofetta,    moil 
joyfully  accepted  their  invitation.     The 
carpenter  had  unluckily   appointed    to 
fettle  a  long  account  that  day  with  one 
of  his  employers,  and  he  could  not  ac- 
company his  children.     It  was  a  deli- 
cious evening,  they  left   Naples  jufl  as 
the  fea  breeze,   after  the  heats  of  the 
day,  was   moil  refrefhingly  felt.       The 
walk  to  Refma,  the  vineyard,  the  dairy, 
and  moil  of  all,  the  brinded  cow,  were 
praifed  by  Carlo  and  Rofetta,  with  all 
the  Italian   fuperlatives    which   fignify, 
"  Moft   beautiful  !     Mofl    delightful ! 
Mod  charming  !"  Whilft  the    Englifh 
Arthur,  with  as  warm  a  heart,  was  more 
temperate  in  his  praife,  declaring,  that 
this    was    "  the   mod   like  an  Englifh 
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"  fummer's  evening  of  any  he  had  ever 
"  felt  fmce  he  came  to  Italy  ;  and  that, 
"  moreover,  the  cream  was  almoft  as 
"  good  as  what  he  had  been  ufed  to 
Ci  drink  in  Chefliire."  The  company, 
who  were  all  pleated  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  gardener's  good  fruit, 
which  he  produced  in  great  abundance, 
did  not  think  of  feparating  till  late.  It 
was  a  bright  moon- light  night,  and 
Carlo  afked  his  friend,  if  he  would  walk 
with  them  part  of  the  way  to  Naples. 
— "  Yes,  all  the  way,  mod  willingly," 
cried  Francifco,  "  that  I  may  have  the 
pleaiure  of  giving  to  your  father,  with 
my  own  hands,  this  fine  bunch  of 
grapes,  that  I  have  referved  for  him 
out  of  my  own  (hare." — "  Add  this  fine 
pine-apple  for  my  fhare,  then,"  faid  his 
father,  "  and  a  pleafant  walk  to  you, 
my  young  friends." 

They  proceeded  gaily  along,  and  when 
'they  reached    Naples,    as   they  palled 
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through  the  fquare,  where  the  little 
merchants  held  their  market,  Fran- 
cifco  pointed  to  the  fpot  where  he  found 
Carlo's  rule ;  he  never  miffed  an  oppor- 
tunity of  mewing  his  friends,  that  he  did 
not  forget  their  former  kindnefs  to  him. 
"  That  rule,"  faid  he,  "  has  been  the 
"  caufe  of  all  my  prefent  happinefs, 

"  and  I  thank  you  for "     "  Oh, 

never  mind  thanking  him  now,"  inter- 
rupted  Rofetta,    "  but    look   yonder, 
and   tell  me  what  all  thofe  people  are 
about."     She  pointed  to  a  groupe  ot 
men,  women,  and  children,  who   were 
affembled  under  a  piazza,  liftening,  in 
various  attitudes  of  attention,  to  a  man, 
who  was  {landing  upon  a  flight  of  fteps, 
fpeaking    in    a   loud  voice,    and  with 
much   action,  to  the  people    who  fur- 
rounded   him.     Francifco,    Carlo,   and 
Rofetta  joined  his  audience.    The  moon 
fhone  full  upon  his  countenance,  which 
was   very  expreflive,  and  which  varied 
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frequently  according  to  the  characters 
of  the  perfons,  whofe  hiflory  he  was  tel- 
ling, and  according  to  all  the  changes 
of  their  fortune.  This  man  was  one  of 
thofe  who  are  called  Improvifatori — 
perfons,  who,  in  Italian  towns,  go 
about  reciting  verfes,  or  telling  (lories, 
which  they  are  fuppofed  to  invent  ar> 
they  go  on  fpeaking.  Some  of  thefe 
people  fpeak  with  great  oratory,  and 
collect  crowds  round  them  in  the  public 
ilreets.  When  he  fees  the  attention  of 
his  audience  fixed,  and  when  he  ccrnes 
to  fome  very  interefting  part  of  his  nar- 
rative, the  dextrous  improvifatore  drops 
his  hat  upon  the  ground,  and  paufes 
till  his  auditors  have  paid  their  tribute 
to  his  eloquence.  When  he  thinks  the 
hat  fufficiently  full,  he  takes  it  up 
again,  and  proceeds  with  his  ftory.  The 
hat  was  dropped  juft  as  Francifco  and 
his  two  friends  came  under  the  piazza  ; 
the  orator  had  finiflied  one  ftory,  and 
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was  going  to  commence  another. — He 
fixed  his    eyes   upon    Francifco,    then 
glanced  at  Carlo  and  Rofetta,  and  after 
ci   moment's  confideration,  he  began  a 
ftorv,  which  bore  fome  refembiance  to 
one',  that    our    young    Englifli  readers 
may,  perhaps,    know   by   the  name  of 
"  Cornaro,    or    the    Grateful    Turk/* 
Francifco  was  deeply  intcrefted  in  thi|? 
narrative,  and  when  the  hat  was  drop- 
ped, he  eagerly  threw  in  his  contribu- 
tion.    At  the   end  of  the   ftory,  when 
the  (beaker's  voice  flopped,  there  wast 
momentary  iilenee,   which  was  broken 
by  the  orator  himlelf,  who  exclaimed, 
as  he  took  up   the  hat  which  lay  at  his, 
feet.  "  My  friends,  here  is  fome  mill  ake ! 
this  is  not  my  hat  ;  it  has  been  changed 
whilft  I  was  taken   up  with  my  dory- 
pray,  gentlemen,  find   my  hat  amongft 
you,  it   was  a  remarkably  good  one,  a 
preient  from  a  nobleman  for  an  epigram 
I  made.     I  would  not  Icfe  my  hat  ft* 
L  4 
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twice  its  value  ;  pray,  gentlemen,  it 
has  my  name  written  within  fide  of  ity 
Dominicho  Improvifatore. — Pray,  gen- 
tlemen, examine  your  hats.'* 

Every  body  prefent  examined  their 
hats,  and  (hewed  them  to  Dominicho, 
but  his  was  not  amongft  them.  No  one 
had  left  the  company  ;  the  piazza  was 
Cleared,  and  fearched  in  vain.  "  The 
hat  has  vanifhed  by  magic,"  faid  Do- 
minicho.— "  Yes,  and  by  the  fame  ma- 
gic, a  ftatue  moves,"  cried  Carlo, — 
pointing  to  a  figure  {landing  in  a 
niche,  which  had  hitherto  efcaped 
obfervation.  The  face  was  fo  much 
in  the  fhade,  that  Carlo  did  not 
at  firft  perceive,  that  the  flatue  was 
Piedro.  Piedro,  when  he  faw  himfelf 
difcovered,  burfl  into  a  loud  laugh,  and, 
throwing  down  Dominicho's  hat,  which 
he  held  in  his  hand  behind  him,  cried 
"  A  pretty  fet  of  novices !  Mod  ex- 
cellent players  at  hide  and  feek  you 
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would  make/'     Whether  Piedro  really 
meant    to    have    carried    off  the   poor 
man's  hat,    or   whether  he  was,  as  he 
laid,  merely  in  jefl,  we  leave  it  to  thofe 
who  know  his  general  character  to   de- 
cide.    Carlo  ihook  his  head—"  Still  at 
your  old  tricks,  Piedro,"  faid  he.  "  Re- 
member the  old   proverb  :  No   fox  fo 
cunning  but  he  comes  to  the  furrier's  at 
laft  *." — «  I  defy  the  furrier  and    you 
too,"  replied  Piedro,  taking  up  his  own 
ragged  hat. — "  I   have  no  need  to  fteal 
hats,  I  can   afford  to  buy  better  than 
you'll    have  upon  your  head.      Fran- 
cifco,  a  word  with  you,    if  you   have 
done  crying  at  the  pitiful  ftory  you  have 
been  liftening  to  fo  attentively." 

"  And  what  would  you  fay  to  me,"  faid 
Francifco,  following  him  a  few  fteps.— 
<£  Do  not  detain  me  long,  becaufe  my 
friends  will  wait  for  me."  "  If  they 

*  Tutti  le  volpi  fi  trovanoin  pellicera. 
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are  friends  they  can  wait,"  faid  Piedro, 
"  You  need  not  be  afhamed  of  being 
feen  in  my  company  now,  I  can  tell 
you,  for  I  am,  as  I  always  told  you  I 
fhould  be,  the  richeft  man  of  the  two." 
"  Rich  !  You  rich  ?"  cried  Francifco ; 
"  well,  then,  it  was  impoffible  you 
could  mean  to  trick  that  poor  man  out 
of  his  good  hat."  "  Impoffible  !"  faid 
Piedro.  Francifco  did  not  confider, 
that  thofe,  who  have  habits  of  pilfering, 
continue  to  pracllfe  them  often,  when 
the  poverty,  which  firft  tempted  them 
to  difhonefty,  ceates.  "  Impoffible  I 
You  flare  when  I  tell  you  I  am  rich, 
but  the  thing  is  fo — moreover,  I  am 
well  with  my  father  at  home. — I  have 
friends  in  Naples,  and  I  call  mylelf  Pie- 
tiro  the  Lucky.  Look  you  here,"  faid 
he,  producing  an  old  gold  coin ;  u  this 
does  not  fmell  of  fifh  does  it  ?  My  fa- 
ther is  no  longer  a  fiiherman,  nor  I  nei- 
ther.— Neither  do  I  fell  fugar-plums  to 
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children  ;  nor  do  I  Have  myfelf  in  a 
vineyard,  like  ibme  folks;  but  fortune, 
when  I  leaii  expected  it,  has  flood  my 
friend.  I  have  many  pieces  of  gold  like 
this. — Digging  in  my  father's  garden,  it 
was  my  luck  to  come  to  an  old  Ro- 
man veffel  full  of  gold.  I  have  this 
day  agreed  for  a  houfe  in  Naples  for  my 
father.  We  mall  live,  whilft  we  can 
afford  it,  like  great  folks,  you  will  fee, 
and  I  (hall  enjoy  the  envy  that  will  be 
felt  by  fome  of  my  old  friends,  the  little 
Neapolitan  merchants,  who  will  change 
their  note  when  they  fee  my  change  of 
fortune.  What  fay  you  to  all  this,  Fran- 
cifco  the  Honeft  ?"  "  That  I  with  you 
joy  of  your  profperity,  and  hope  you 
may  enjoy  it  long  and  well."  "  Well! 
no  doubt  of  that,  every  one  who  has  it 
enjoys  it  icell:  He  always  dances 
well  to  whom  fortune  pipes"*."  " 

*  Affai  ben  balla  a  chi  fortuna  fuona. 
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but  no  longer  pipe  no  longer  dance,"  re- 
plied Francifco,  and  here  they  parted  ; 
for  Piedro  walked  away  abruptly ,.  much 
mortified  to  perceive,  that  his  profperity 
did  not  excite  much  envy,  or  command 
any  additional  refped:  from  Francifco. 

<c  I  would  rather,"  faid  Francifco, 
when  he  returned  to  Carlo  and  Rofetta, 
who  waited  for  him  under  the  por- 
tico, where  he  left  them,  "  I  would 
rather  have  fuch  good  friends  as  you, 
Carlo  and  Arthur,  and  fome  more  I  could 
name,  and,  befides  that,  have  a  clear 
confcience,  and  work  honeftly  for  my 
bread,  than  be  as  lucky  as  Piedro. — Do 
you  know,  he  has  found  a  treafure,  he 
fays,  in  his  father's  garden,  a  vafe  full 
of  gold  ;  he  (lie wed  me  one  of  the  gold 
pieces." — "  Much  good  may  they  do 
him;  I  hope  he  came  honeftly  by  them,'* 
faid  Carlo;  "  but  ever  fince  the  affair 
of  the  double  meafure,  I  fufpecl  double 
dealing  always  from  him.  It  is  not  our 
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Affair,    however,  let   him  make  himfelf 
happy  his  way,  and  we  our's. 

He  that  would  live  in  peace  and  reft, 
Muft  hear,  and  fee,  and  fay  the  belt  *." 

All  Piedro's  neighbours  did  not  fol- 
low this  peaceable  maxim ;  for  when  he 
and    his  father  began  to  circulate  the 
{lory  of  the  t feature  found  in  the  gar- 
den, the  village  of  Refma  did  not  give 
rthena    implicit  faith.      People  nodded, 
and     whifpered,     and    ihrugged    their 
(boulders ;  then  crofled  themfelves,  and 
declared,  that  they  would  not  for  all  the 
riches  in    Naples    change    places    with 
either  Piedro  or  his  father.      Regardlefs, 
or  pretending  to  be  regardlefs,  of  thefe 
iuipicions,  Piedro  and  his  father  perfift- 
ed  in  their  aflertions.     The  nming  nets 
were  fold,  and  every  thing  in  their  cot- 
tage was  difpofed  of;  they  left  Refma, 
went  to  live  at  Naples,  and,  after  a  few 

*  Ode,  vcde,  tace,  fe  vuoi  viver  in  pace. 
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weeks,  the  matter  began  to  be  almofl 
forgotten  in  the  village.  The  old  gar- 
dener, Francifco's  father,  was  one  of 
thofe  who  endeavoured  to  think  the  bejt, 
and  all  that  he  faid  upon  the  fubjecl  was, 
that  he  would  not  exchange  Francifco 
the  Honed,  for  Piedro  the  Lucky. — 
That  one  can't  judge  of  the  day  till  one 
fees  the  evening  as  well  as  the  morn- 


ing * 


Not  to  leave  our  readers  longer  in 
fufpenfe,  we  muft  inform  them,  that  the 
peafants  of  Reiina  were  right  in  their 
fufpicions.  Piedro  had  never  found 
any  treafure  in  his  father's  garden,  but 
he  came  by  his  gold  in  the  following 
manner  :  after  he  was  banilhed  from  the 
little  wood  market  for  Healing  Rofetta's 
-ba-fket  full  of  wood,  after  he  had  chcat- 

*  La  vita  il  fine, — e'l  di  loda  la  fera. 
«'  Compute  the  morn  and  evening  of  their  day." 

POPE. 
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•ed  the  poor  woman,  who  let  glaffes  out  to 
hire,  out  of  the  value  oftheglafles  which 
he    broke,    and,     in    fhort,    after    he 
had    entirely   loft    his    credit    with    all 
who  knew  him,   he  roamed  about  the 
ftreets  of  Naples,  recklefs  of  what  be- 
came of  him.— He  found  the   truth  of 
the  proverb,  "  that  credit  loft  is  like  a 
Venice  glafs  broke— it  can't  be  mended 
again."     The  few  (hillings,    which    he 
had   in  his  pocket,  fupplied  him   with 
food  for  a  few  days ;  at  laft  he  was  glad 
to  be  employed  by  one  of  the  peafants, 
who  come  to  Naples  to  load  their  affes 
with  manure  out  of  the  ftreets.     They 
often  follow  very  early  in  the  morning, 
or  during  the  night   time,  the  track  of 
carriages  that  are  gone,  or  that  are  re- 
turning from    the  opera ;    and  Piedro 
was   one  night  at  this  work,  when  the 
hories    of  a  nobleman's    carriage   took 
fright  at  the  hidden  blaze  of  tome  fire- 
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"works.  The  carriage  was  overturned 
near  him; — a  lady  was  taken  out  of  it, 
and  was  hurried  by  her  attendants  into 
a  fhop,  where  me  flayed  till  her  car- 
riage was  fet  to  rights.  She  was  too  much 
alarmed  for  the  firft  ten  minutes  after 
her  accident,  to  think  of  any  thing;  but, 
.after  fome  time,  fhe  perceived  that  (lie 
had  loft  a  valuable  diamond  crofs,  which 
fhe  had  worn  that  night  at  the  opera  : — 
{he  was  uncertain  where  (lie  had  drop- 
ped it ;  the  (hop,  the  carriage,  the  ilreet, 
were  fearched  for  it  in  vain.  Piedro  faw 
it  fall  as  the  lady  was  lifted  out  of  the 
carriage,  feized  upon  it,  and  carried  it 
off.  Ignorant  as  he  was  of  the  full 
value  of  what  he  had  ftolen,  he  knew 
not  how  to  fatisfy  himfelf  as  to  this 
point,  without  trailing  fome  one  with 
the  fecret.  After  fome  hesitation,  he 
determined  to  apply  to  a  jew,  who,  as 
it  was  whifpered,  was  .ready  to  buy 
<very  thing  that  was  offered  to  him  for 
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fale,  without  making  any  troublefome  in- 
quiries. It  was  late  ;  he  waited  till  the 
ftreets  were  cleared,  and  then  knock- 
ed foftly  at  the  back  door  of  the  Jew's 
houfe.  The  perfon  who  opened  the 
door  for  Piedro  was  his  own  fa- 
ther.— Piedro  ftarted  back,  but  his 
father  had  fail  hold  of  him.  «  What 
brings  you  here  ?  faid  the  father/'  in  a 
low  voice ;  a  voice,  which  expreffed 
fear  and  rage  mixed.  "  By  St.  Nicholas, 
only  to  afk  my  way,  my  (horteft  \vay," 
Hammered  Piedro.  "  No  equivocations ! 
— Tell  me  what  brings  you  here  at  this 
time  of  night  ? — I  will  know." — Pie- 
dro, who  felt  himfelf  in  his  father's 
graip,  and  who  knew,  that  his  father 
would  certainly  fearch  him,  to  rind  out 
what  he  had  brought  to  fell,  thought  it 
moil  prudent,  to  produce  the  diamond 
crofs.  His  father  could  but  jufl  fee  its 
lullre  by  the  light  of  a  dim  lamp,  which 
hung  over  their  heads  in  the  gloomy 

V  O  L .    I  I  I  .  M 
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pafiage,  in  which  they  flood.  "  You 
would  have  been  duped,  if  you  had  gone 
to  fell  this  to  the  jew  ;  it  is  well  it  has 
fallen  into  my  hands. — How  came  you  by 
it  ?"  Piedro  anfwered,  that  he  had  found 
k  in  the  flreet.  "  Go  your  ways  home, 
then,"  faid  his  father ;  "  it  is  fafe  with 
me,  concern  yourfelf  no  more  about  it." 
Piedro  was  not  inclined  thus  to  re- 
linquifh  his  booty,  and  he  now  thought 
proper,  to  vary  in  his  account  of  the 
manner,  in  which  he  found  the  crofs. 
He  now  confefTed,  that  it  had  dropped 
from  the  drefs  of  a  lady,  whofe  carriage 
was  overturned,  as  me  was  coming  home 
from  the  opera  j  and  he  concluded  by 
faying,  that,  if  his  father  took  his  prize 
from  him,  without  giving  him  his  mare 
of  the  profits,  he  would  go  directly  to 
the  ihop,  where  the  lady  flopped  whilfl 
her  fervants  were  raifing  the  carriage, 
and  that  he  would  give  notice  of  his 
having  found  the  crofs,  Piedro's  father 
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faw,  that  his  fmart  fon,  though  fcarcely 
fixteen  years  of  age,  was  a  match  for 
,him  in  .villainy.  He  promifed  him> 
.that  he  fhould  have  half  of  whatever 
the  jew  would  give  for  the  diamonds, 
.and  Piedro  infilled  upon  being  prefent 
at  the  tranfadtion.  We  do  not  wifh  to 
Jay  open  to  our  young  readers  fcenes  of 
iniquity ;  it  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  the 
jew,  who  was  a  man  old  in  all  the  arts 
of  villainy,  contrived  to  cheat  both  his 
.aflbciates,  and  obtained  the  diamond 
crois  for  lefs  than  half  its  value.  The 
matter  was  managed  fo,  that  the  tranl- 
aclion  remained  undiicovered  ;  the  lady 
who  loft  the.  crofs,  after  making  fruit - 
lefs  inquiries,  gave  up  the  fearch,  and 
Piedro  and  his  father  rejoiced  in  the 
fuccefs  of  their  manoeuvres.  It  isfaid,  that 
".  Ill  gotten  wealth  is  quickly  fpent*," 
and  fo  it  proved  in  this  inilance  3  both 

*  Vien  preflo  confumato  ringiuflamente  ac- 
quiftato. 
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father  and  fon  lived  a  riotous  life, 
as  long  as  their  money  lafted,  and  it  did 
not  laft  many  months. — What  his  bad 
education  began,  bad  company  fini (li- 
ed, and  Piedro's  mind  was  completely 
ruined  by  the  aflbciates,  with  whom  he 
became  connected  during  what  he  called 
his  profperity.  When  his  money  was 
at  an  end,  thefe  unprincipled  friends 
began  to  look  cold  upon  him,  and  at 
laft  plainly  told  him — "  If  you  mean 
to  live  with  us,  you  muft  live  as  we 
do."  They  lived  by  robbery. — Piedro, 
though  familiarifed  to  the  idea  of  fraud, 
was  ihocked  at  the  thought  of  becom- 
ing a  robber  by  profeffion.  How  dif- 
ficult it  is  to  flop  in  the  career  of  vice  ! 
\Vhether  Piedro  had  power  to  flop,  or 
whether  he  was  hurried  on  by  his  af- 
fociates,  we  (hall,  for  the  prefent,  leave 
in  doubt. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

E  turn  with  pleafure  from  Piedro 
the  Cunning,  to  Francifco  the  Honeft. 
Francifco  continued  the  happy  and  ufe^ 
ful  courfe  of  his  life;  by  his  unremit- 
ting perfeverance,  he  improved  himfelf 
rapidly  under  the  inftru&ions  of  his 
mafter  and  friend  fignor  Camillo. — His 
friend,  we  fay,  for  the  fair  and  open 
character  of  Francifco  won,  or  rather 
earned,  the  friend  [hip  of  this  bene- 
volent artift.  The  Englifh  gentleman 
feemed  to  take  a  pride  in  our  hero's 
fuccefs  and  good  conduct  ;  he  was 
not  one  of  thole  patrons,  who  think  that 
they  hav  ;jh,  when  they  have 

\T  ^ 
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given  five  guineas.  His  fervant,  Arthur, 
always  confidered  every  generous  ad  ion 
of  his  matter's  as  his  own,  and  was  par- 
ticularly pleafed  whenever  this  generality 
••  was  directed  towards  Francifco.  As  for 
Carlo,  and  the  little  Rofetta,  they  were 
the  companions  of  all  the  pleafant  walks,, 
which  Francifco  ufed  to  take  in  the  cool 
of  the  evening,  after  he  had  been  (hut 
up  all  day  at  his  work.  And  the  old 
carpenter,  delighted  with  the  gratitude  of 
his  pupil,  frequently  repeated. — "  That 
he  was  proud  to  have  given  the  firfl  in- 
ftruftions  to  fuch  a  genius,  and  that  he 
had  always  prophefied  Francifco  would 
be  a  great,  man." — "  And  a  good  man, 
papa/*  faid  Rofetta;  "  for  though  he  has 
grown  fo  great,  and  though  he  goes  into 
palaces  now,  to  fay  nothing  of  that 
place  under  ground,  where  he  has  leave 
to  go,  yet,  notwithftanding  all  this,  he 
never  forgets  my  brother  Carlo,  and 
you."  "That's  the  way  to  have  good 
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frierlds,"  faid  the  carpenter. — "  And  I 
like  his  way ;  he  does  more  than  he 
lays ;  Fads  are  mafculine,  and  words  are 
feminine*.'* 

Thefe  good  friends  feemed  to  make 
Francifco  happier,  than  Piedro  eould  be 
Biade  by  his  ftolen  diamonds. 

One  morning  Francifco  was  fent  to 
finifh  a  fketch  of  the  front  of  an  ancient 
temple,  amongft  the  ruins  of  Hercuia- 
Heum;  he  had  juft  reached  the  pit,  and 
the  men  were  about  to  let  him  down 
with  cords,  in  the  ufual  manner,  when 
his  attention  was  caught  by  the  mrill 
found  of  a  fcolding  woman's  voice.  He 
looked,  and  faw  at  fome  paces  dillant 
this  female  fury,  who  flood  guarding 
the  windlafs  of  a  well,  to  which,  with 
threatening  geflures,  and  moft  voluble 
menaces,  (lie  forbade  all  accefs.  The 
peafants — men,  women,  and  children , 

*  I  fatti  fono  mafchii,  le  parole  femine. 
M    4 
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who  had  come  with  their  pitchers  to 
draw  water  at  this  well,  were  held  at  bay 
by  the  enraged  female ;  not  one  dared 
to  be  the  firfl  to  advance ;  whilil  ("he 
grafped  with  one  hand  the  handle  of  the 
windlafs,  and,  with  the  other  tanned 
mufcular  arm  extended,  governed  the 
populace,  bidding  them  remember,  that 
ihe  was  Padrona,  or  miftrefs  of  the 
well.  They  retired,  in  hopes  of  finding 
a  more  gentle  Padrona  at  fome  other 
well  in  the  neighbourhood  j  and  the 
fury,  when  they  were  out  of  fight,  di- 
vided the  long  black  hair,  which  hung 
over  her  face,  and,  turning  to  fome  of 
the  fpeciators,  appealed  to  them  in  a 
fober  voice,  and  afked  if  (he  was  not 
right  in  what  (lie  had  done  ? — "  I,  that 
am  Padrona  of  the  well,"  faid  (he,  ad- 
drefling  herfelf  to  Francifco,  who,  with 
great  attention,  was  contemplating  her, 
with  the  eye  of  a  painter — "  I,  that  am 
Padrona  of  the  well,  muft,  in  times  of 
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fcarcity,  do  drier  juftice,  and  preferve 
for  ourielves  alone  the  water  of  our  well 
— there  is  fcarcely  enough  even  for  our- 
ielves.  I  have  been  obliged  to  make 
my  hufband  lengthen  the  ropes  every 
day  for  this  week  paft  ;  if  things  go  on  at 
this  rate,  there  will  foon  be  not  one 
drop  of  water  left  in  my  well." — "  Nor 
in  any  of  the  wells  in  the  neighbour- 
hood," added  one  of  the  workmen  who 
was  {landing  by;  and  he  mentioned  fe- 
veral  in  which  the  water  had  lately  fud- 
denly  decreafed  ;  and  a  miller  affirmed^ 
that  his  mill  had  flopped  for  want  of 
water.  Francifco  was  ftruck  by  thefe  re- 
marks 'y  they  brought  to  his  recollection 
fimilar  facls,  which  he  had  often  heard 
his  father  mention  in  his  childhood,  as 
having  been  obferved  previous  to  the 
lad  eruption  of  mount  Vefuvius  *.  He 
had  alfo  heard  from  his  father,  in  his 

*  Phil,  Tranf.  Vol.  IX. 
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childhood,  that  it  is  better  to  truil  to 
prudence,  than  to  fortune ;  and,  there- 
fore, though  the  peafants  and  work- 
men, to  whom  he  mentioned  his  fears, 
laughed,  and  faid — "  That  as  the  burn- 
ing mountain  had  been  favourable  to 
them  for  fo  many  years,  they  would 
trufl  to  it  and  St.  Januarius  one  day 
longer."  Yet  Francifeo  immediately 
gave  up  all  thoughts  of  fpending  this 
day  amidfl  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum. 
After  having  inquired  fufficiently,  after 
having  feen  feveral  wells,  in  which  the 
water  had  evidently  decreafed,  and  after 
having  feen  the  mill  wheels,  that  were 
ftanding  ftill  for  want  of  their  ufual 
fupply,  he  haftened  home  to  his  fat  her  and 
mother,  reported  what  he  had  heard  and 
feen,  and  begged  of  them  to  remove, 
and  to  take  what  things  of  value  they 
could  to  fome  diilance  from  the  dan- 
gerous fpot  where  they  now  redded.  — 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Refma,. 
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whom  he  queftioned,  declared  that  they 
had  heard  ftrange  rumbling  noifes  un- 
der ground,  and  a  peafant  and  his  fon, 
who  had  been  at  work  the  preceding 
day  in  a  vineyard,  a  little  above  the 
village,  related,  that  they  had  feen  a 
fudden  puff  of  fmoke  come  out  of  the 
earth,  clofe  to  them,  and  that  they  had, 
at  the  fame  time,  heard  a  noife  like  the 
going  off  of  a  piflol*.  The  villagers 
liftened  with  large  eyes,  and  open  ears, 
to  thefe  relations,  yet  fuch  was  their 
habitual  attachment  to  the  fpot  they 
lived  upon,  or  fuch  their  fecurity  in 
their  own  good  fortune,  that  few  of 
them  would  believe,  that  there  could  be 
any  neceffity  for  removing. — "  We'll  fee 
what  will  happen  to-morrow ;  we  (hall 
be  fafe  here  one  day  longer,"  faid  they. 
Francifco's  father  and  mother,  more 

*  Thefe  fads  are  mentioned  in  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  account  of  the  late  eruption  of  mount 
Vefuvius.— See  Phil.  Tranf.  1795,  lit  part. 
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prudent  than  the  generality  of  their 
neighbours,  went  to  the  houfe  of  a  re- 
lation, at  fome  miles  diflance  from  Ve- 
iuvius,  and  carried  with  them  all  their 
effevfts.  In  the  mean  time,  Francifco 
went  to  the  villa  where  his  Englifli 
friends  refided  j  this  villa,  was  in  a  moft 
dangerous  fituation,  »ear  Torre  del 
Greco,  a  town  that  Hands  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Vefuvius.  He  related  all  the 
facets,  that  he  had  heard,  to  Arthur,  who, 
not  having  been,  like  the  inhabitants  of 
Relina,  familiarifed  to  the  idea  of  liv- 
ing in  the  vicinity  of  a  burning  moun- 
tain, and  habituated  to  trufl  in  St. 
Januarius,  was  fufficiently  alarmed  by 
Franciico's  reprefentations ;  he  ran  to 
his  mafter's  apartment,  and  communi- 
cated, all,  that  he  had  juft  heard.  The 
count  di  F —  and  his  lady,  who  were  at 
this  time  in  the  houfe,  ridiculed  the  fears 
of  Arthur,  and  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  remove,  even  as  far  as  Naples. 
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The  lady  was  intent  upon  preparations 
for  her  birth-day,  which  was  to  be  cele- 
brated in  a  few  days,  with  great  mag- 
nificence5  at  their  villa;  and  (lie  ob- 
ferved,  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  return 
to  town  before  tbat  day,  as  they  had 
every  thing  arranged  for  the  feilival. — 
The  prudent  Er.glifhman  had  not  the 
gallantry,  to  appear  to  be  convinced  by 
thefe  arguments,  and  he  left  this  place  of 
danger. — He  left  it  not  too  foon,  for  the 
next  morning  exhibited  a  fcene — a  fcene 
which  we  (hall  not  attempt  to  defcribe. 
We  refer  our  young  readers  to  the  account 
Sir  William  Hamilton  has  publifhed  * 
of  the  laft  dreadful  eruption  of  mount 
Vefuvius.  It  is  furncient  here  to  fay, 
that,  in  the  fpace  of  about  five  hours, 
the  wretched  inhabitants  of  Torre  del 
Greco  faw  their  town  utterly  deflroyed 
by  the  ftreams  of  burning  lava,  which 
poured  from  the  mountain.  The  villa 

*  Philosophical  Tranfa&ion's. 
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of  count  de  F— ,  with  fome  others, 
which  were  at  a  little  diftance  from  the 
town,  efcaped ;  but  they  were  abfolutely 
furrounded  by  the  lava.— -The  count 
and  countefs  were  obliged  to  fly  from 
their  houfe  with  the  utmoft  precipita- 
tion in  the  night  4**£fc,  and  they  had 
not  time  to  remove  any  of  their  furni- 
ture, their  plate,  clothes,  or  jewels.  A 
few  days  after  the  eruption,  the  furface 
of  the  lava  became  fo  cool,  that  people 
could  walk  upon  it,  though  feveral  feet 
beneath  the  furface  it  was  flill  exceedingly 
hot  -,  numbers  of  thofe,  who  had  been 
forced  from  their  houies,  now  returned 
to  the  ruins,  to  try.  to  lave  whatever  they 
could;  but  thefe  unfortunate  perfons 
frequently  found  their  houies  had  been 
pillaged  by  robbers,  who,  in  thefe 
moments  of  general  confufion,  enrich 
themfelves  with  the  fpoils  of  their  fel- 
--»QW  creatures. 

"  Has    the     count    abandoned    his 
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villa  ?  And  is  there  no  one  to  take  care 
of  his  plate  and  furniture  ? — The  houfe 
will  certainly  be  ranfacked  before  morn- 
ing," faid  the  old  carpenter  to  Francifco, 
who  was  at  his  houfe  giving  him  an  ac- 
count of  their  flight.  -Francifco  imme- 
diately went  to  the  count's  houfe  in 
Naples,  to  warn  him  of  his  clanger. — 
The  firft  perfon  he  favv  was  Arthur,  who, 
with  a  face  of  terror,  faid  to  him — 
4t  Do  you  know  what  has  happened  ? 
It  is  all  over  with  Reiina  !"  "  All  over 
with  Refina  1  What,  has  there  been  a 
frefh  eruption  ?  Has  the  lava  reached 
Refina  ?"  "  No  ; — but  it  will  inevitably 
be  blown  up. — There,"  laid  Arthur, 
pointing  to  a  thin  figure  of  an  Italian, 
who  flood  pale  and  trembling,  and  look- 
ing up  to  Heaven,  as  he  crofled  him- 
felf  repeatedly—"  There,"  faid  Arthur, 
"  is  a  man,  who  has  left  a  parcel  of  his 
curfed  rockets  and  fire-works,  with  I 
'don't  know  how.  much  gunpowder,  in 
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the  count's  houfe,  from  which  we  have 
juft  fled  ;  the  wind  blows  that  way;  one 
fpark  of  fire  and  the  whole  is  blown 
up."  Francifco  waited  not  to  hear 
more,  but  inftantly,  without  explaining 
his  intentions  to  any  one,  fet  out  for 
the  count's  villa,  and,  with  a  bucket  of 
water  in  his  hand,  crofTed  the  beds  of 
lava,  with  which  the  houfe  was  encom- 
palTed,  reached  the  hall  where  the  rock- 
ets and  gunpowder  were  left,  plunged 
them  into  the  water,  and  returned  with 
them  in  fafety  over  the  lava,  yet  warm 
under  his  feet.  What  was  the  furprife 
and  joy  of  the  poor  fire-work  maker, 
when  he  faw  Francifco  return  from  this 
dangerous  expedition;  he  could  fcarcely 
believe  his  eyes,  when  he  faw  the  rockets 
and  the  gunpowder  all  fafe.  The  count, 
who  had  given  up  the  hopes  of  laving 
his  palace,  was  in  admiration  when  he 
heard  of  this  inftance  of  intrepidity, 
-which  probably  laved  not  only  his  villa, 
4 
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but  the  whole  village  of  Refina,  from 
deftruction.  Thefe  fire- works  had  been 
prepared  for  the  celebration  of  the  coun- 
tefs's  birth -day,  and  were  forgotten  in 
the  hurry  of  the  night,  on  which  the  in- 
habitants fled  from  Torre  del  Greco. 

"  Brave  young  man,"  faid  the  count, 
to  Franciico,  "  I  thank  you,  and  (hall 
not  limit  my  gratitude  to  thanks, — You 
tell  me,  that  there  is  danger  of  my  vil- 
la's being  pillaged  by  robbers ;  it  is 
from  this  moment  your  intereft  as  well 
as  mine,  to  prevent  their  depredations, 
for  a  portion,  truft  to  my  liberality,  of 
all  that  is  faved  of  mine  (hall  be  your's." 

"  Bravo  !  Braviflimo  !"  exclaimed  one, 
who  ilarted  from  a  receffed  window  in 
the  hall  where  alLthispafled.: — c£  Bravo  ! 

Bravifiimo  !"- Francifco  thought  he 

knew  the  voice  and  the  countenance  of 
this  man,  who  exclaimed  with  fo  much 
enthufiafm  ;  he  remembered  to  have  feen 
him  before,  but  when,  or  where,  he 

VOL.   III.  N 
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could  not  recoiled.  As  fbon  as  the 
count  left  the  hall,  the  ftranger  came 
up  to  Francifco — "  Is  it  poffible,"  laid 
he,  "  that  you  don't  know  me  ? — It 
is  fcarcely  a  twelvemonth  fince  I  drew 
tears  from  your  eyes." — "  Tears  from 
my  eyes,"  repeated  Francifco,  fmiling, 
"  I  have  (lied  but  few  tears. — I  have  had 
but  few  misfortunes  in  my  life."  The 
ftranger  anfwered  him  by  two  extem- 
pore Italian  lines,  which  conveyed  near- 
ly the  fame  idea  that  has  been  fo  well 
expreiTed  by  an  Englifh  poet : 

*'  To  each  their  fufferings — all  are  men 
"  Condemned  alike  to  groan, 
"  The  feeling  for  another's  woes, 
"  Th'  unfeeling  for  his  own." 

<c  I  know  you  now  perfectly  well," 
cried  Francifco  ;  "  You  are  the  Impro- 
vifatore,  who,  one  fine  moon-light  night 
laft  fummer,  told  us  the  ftory  of  Cornaro, 
the  Turk."  «  The  fame,"  faid  the  Im- 
provifatore. — "  The  fame,  though  in  a 
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better  drefs,  which  I  (hould  not  have 
thought  would  have  made  fo  much  dif- 
ference in  your  eyes,  though  it  makes 
all  the  difference  between  man  and  man 
in  the  eyes  of  the  ftupid  vulgar.  My 
genius  has  broken  through  the  clouds  of 
misfortune  of  late;  a  few  happy  im- 
promptu verfes  [  made  on  the  count  de 
F — 's  fall  from  his  horfe  attracted  atten- 

r 

tion.  The  count  patronizes  me — I  ani 
here  now  to  learn  the  fate  of  an  ode  I 
have  juft  compofed  for  his  lady's  birth- 
day; my  ode  was  to  have  been  fet  to 
mufic,  and  to  have  been  performed  at 
his  villa  near  Torre  del  Greco,  if  thefe 
troubles  had  not  intervened.  Now, 
that  the  mountain  is  quiet  again,  people 
will  return  to  their  fenfes;  I  expect  to 
•be  munificently  rewarded.  But,  per- 
haps, I  detain  you.  Go,  I  (hall  not 
forget  to  celebrate  the  heroic  action  you 
have  performed  this  day.  I  ftiil  amufe 
myielf  amongtt  the  populace  in  my  tat- 

N    2 
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tered  garb  late  in  the  evenings,  and  I 
(hall  found  your  praifes  through  Naples 
in  a  poem  I  mean  to  recite  on  the  late 
eruption  of  mount  Vefuvius.  —Adieu.' ' 
The  Improvifatore  was  as  good  as  his 
word  ;  that  evening,  with  more  than  his 
ufual  enthufiafm,  he  recited  his  verfes 
to  a  great  crowd  of  people  in  one  of  the 
public  fquares.  Amongft  the  crowd 
were  feveral,  to  whom  the  name  of  Fran- 
cifco  was  well  known,  and  by  whom  he 
was  well  beloved.  Thefe  were  his  young 
companions,  who  remembered  him  as  a 
fruit-feller  amongft  the  little  merchants 
They  rejoiced  to  hear  his  praifes,  and 
repeated  the  lines,  with  (houts  of  ap- 
plaufe.  "  Let  us  pafs. — What  is  all  this 
difturbance  in  the  ftreets,"  faidaman, 
pufhing  his  way  through  the  crowd — a 
lad,  who  held  by  his  arm,  flopped  fud- 
denly  on  hearing  the  name  of  Francifco, 
which  the  people  were  lepeating  with 
fo  much  enthufiafm.  "  Ha  !  I  have 
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found  at  laft  a  ftory  that  interefts  you 
more  than  that  of  Cornaro  the  Turk," 
cried  the  Improvifatore,  looking  in  the 
face  of  the  youth,  who  had  flopped  fo 
fuddenly.  "  You  are  the  young  man, 
who,  laft  fummer,  had  like  to  have  trick- 
ed me  out  of  my  new  hat.  Promife  rne 
you  won't  touch  it  now/'  laid  he,  throw- 
ing down  the  hat  at  his  feet,  "or  you  hear 
not  one  w?ord  I  have  to  fay. — Not  one 
word  of  the  heroic  ad  ion  performed  at 
the  villa  of  the  count  de  F — ,  near 
Torre  del  Greco,  this  morning,  by  fignor 
Francifco." — "  Signor  Francifco  !"  re- 
peated the  lad,  with  difdain ;  "  well, 
let  us  hear  what  you  have  to  tell  of 
him,"  added  he. — "  Your  hat  is  very 
fafe  I  promife  you  ;  I  (hall  not  touch  it. 
— What  of  fignor  Francifco  ?"  "  Signor 
Francifco  I  may,  without  impropriety, 
call  him,"  faid  the  Improvifatore,  "  for 
he  is  likely  to  become  rich  enough  to 
command  the  title  from  thofe,  who 

*  3 
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might  not  otherwife  refpecl  his  merit.'* 
"  Likely  to  become  rich  !  how  ?"  (aid 
the  lad ;  whom  our  readers  have  pro- 
bably before  this  time  difcovered  to 
bePiedro. — "How,  pray,  is  he  likely  to 
become  rich  enough  to  be  a  fignor  r" 
".  The  count  de  F —  has  promifed  him 
a  liberal  portion  of  all  the  fine  furniture, 
plate,  and  jewels,  that  can  be  faved  from 
his  villa  at  Torre  del  Greco.  Fran- 
cifco  is  gone  down  thither  now  with 
tome  of  the  count's  domeftics,  to  pro- 
tect the  valuable  goods  againft  thofe  vil- 
lainous plunderers,  who  rob  their  fellow 
creatures  of  what  even  the  flames  of 
Vefuvius  would  fpare."— -"  Come,  we 
have  had  enough  of  this  ftufT,"  cried 
the  man  whole  arm  Piedro  held. — 
•"  Come  away," — and  he  hurried  for- 
wards. 

This    man   was  one  of   the  villains, 

:(l    whom  the   honed    orator  ex- 

E-reficd  fuch  indignation.     He  was  one 
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of  thofe,  with  whom  Piedro  got  ac- 
quainted, during  the  time  that  he  was 
living  extravagantly  upon  the  money  he 
gained  by  the  iale  of  the  flolen  diamond 
crofs.  That  robbery  was  not  difcovered, 
and  his/Mfcr/A-,  as  he  called  it,  hardened 
him  in  guilt  j  he  was  both  unwilling  and 
unable  to  withdraw  him&if  from  the 
bad  company,  with  whom  his  ill  gotten 
wealth  connected  him.  He  did  not 
confider,  that  bad  company  leads  to  the 
gallows  *.  The  univerial  confuiion 
which  followed  the  eruption  of  Mount 
Vefuvius,  was,  to  theie  villains,  a  time  of 
rejoicing.  No  fooner  was  any  wealthy 
houle  known  to  be  foriaken  by  the  pof- 
fefibrs,  than  it  was  infefted  by  theie 
robbers.  No  fooner  did  Piedro's  com- 
panion hear  of  the  rich  furniture,  plate, 
&c.  which  the  imprudent  orator  hid 

*  La  mala   compagnia   e    quella  che   mena 
huomini  a  la  furca. 
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defcribed  as  belonging  to  the  count  de 
F — 's  villa,  than  he  longed  to  make 
himfelf  mailer  of  the  whole. — "  It  is  a 
pity,"  fakl  Piedro,  "  that  the  count 
has  fent  Francrfco,  with  his  fervants, 
down  to  guard  it."  "  And  who  is  this 
Francifco,  of  whom  you  feern  to  fland 
in  fuch  awe  ?"  "  A  boy,  a  young  lad 
only,  of  about  my  own  age,  but  I  know 
him  to  be  fturdily  honefl  -,  the  fervants 
we  might  corrupt ;  but  even  the  old 
proverb  of  *  Angle  with  a  filver  hook*/ 
won't  hold  good  with  him."  "  And  if 
he  cannot  be  won  by  fair  means,  he 
rnuil  be  conquered  by  foul,"  faid  the 
oefpcrate  villain  ;  "  but  if  we  offer  him 
rather  more  than  the  count  has  already 
promifed,  for  his  fliare  of  the  booty,  of 
courfe  he  will  confult  at  once  his  fafety 
and  his  intereft."  "  No,"  faid  Piedro, 
that  is  not  his  nature,  I  know  him  from, 

*  Pefchar  col  hamo  d'argrnto. 
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a   child,  and  we  had  better   think   of 
fome  other   houfe  for  to-night's    buii- 
nefs." — "None  other;  none  but  this,'* 
cried  his  companion,  with  an  oath. — 
"  My  mind  is  determined  upon    this, 
and   you    muft  obey  your  leader; — re^ 
collect   the  fate   of  him  who  failed  me 
yefterday."     The  perfon,   to   whom  he 
alluded,  was  one  of  the  gang  of  robbers, 
who  had  been  affaffinated  by  his  compa- 
nions,  for  hefitating    to    commit    fome 
crime    fuggefted    by   their  leader.     No 
tyranny  is  fo  dreadful  as  that,  which  is 
exercifed   by  villains  over  their  young 
accomplices,  who   become    their  flaves. 
Piedro,  who  was  of  a  cowardly  nature, 
trembled    at    the    threatening   counte- 
nance of  his  captain,  and  promifed  fub- 
million.      In  the  courfe  of  the  morning 
inquiries   were    made    fecretly  amongft 
the  Count's  fervants ;  and  the  two  men, 
who  were  engaged  to  fit  up  at  the  Villa 
that   night  along  with  Francifco,  were 
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bribed  to  fecond  the  views  of  this  gang 
of  thieves.  It  was  agreed,  that  about 
midnight  the  robbers  Ihould  be  let  into 
the  houfe — that  Franciico  (hould  be 
tied  hand  and  foot,  whilft  they  carried 
off  their  booty.  "  He  is  a  flubborn 
chap,  though  fo  young,  I  underftand," 
(kid  the  captain  of  the  robbers  to  his 
men ;  "  but  we  carry  poniards  and 
know  how  to  ufe  them.  Piedro,  you 
look  pale — you  don't  require  to  be  re- 
minded of  what  I  laid  to  you,  when  we 
were  alone  juft  now  ?" 

Pledro's  voice  failed,  and  fome  of  his 
comrades  obicrved,  that  he  was  young 
and  new  to  the  bufmefs.  The  captain, 
.who,  from  being  his  pretended  friend 
during  his  wealthy  days,  had  of  late 
become  his  tyrant,  cad  a  (tern  lock  at 
Piedro,  and  bid  him  be  fure  to  be  at 
the  old  Jew's,  which  was  the  place  of 
meeting,  in  the  dufk  of  the  evening. 
After  faying  this  he  departed :  Piedro, 
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when  he  was  alone,  tried  to  collect 
his  thoughts — all  his  thoughts  were  full 
of  horror.  "  Where  am  I  ?"  faid  he- 
to  himfelf  ;•  "  what  am  I  about  ?  Did 
I  underftand  rightly  what  he  faid  about 
poniards  ? — Francifco  !  Oh  !  Francifco  ! 
Excellent,,  kind  generous  Francifco  !  yes, 
I  recollect  your  look  when  you  held  the 
bunch  of  grapes  to  my  lips  as  I  fat  by 
the  fea  more  deferted  by  all  the  world  ; 
and  now,  what  friends  have  I  ?  Robbers 
and — "  the  word  murderers  he  could 
not  utter  ;  he  again  recollected  what  had 
been  faid  about  poniards,  and  the  longer 
his  mind  fixed  upon  the  words,  and  the 
look  that  accompanied  them,  the  more 
he  was  (hocked.  He  could  not  doubt, 
but  that  it  was  the  ferious  intention  of 
his  accomplices  to  murder  Francifco,  if 
he  fhoulcl  make  any  refi (lance.  Piedro 
had  at  this  moment  no  friend  in  the 
world,  to  whom  he  could  apply  for  advice 
or  a ffi (lance — his  wretched  father  died 
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fome  weeks  before  this  time  in  a  fit  of 
intoxication.  Piedro  walked  up  and 
down  the  ftreet,  fcarcely  capable  of 
thinking,  much  lefs  of  coming  to  any 
rational  reiblution — the  hours  pafTed 
away,  the  fhadows  of  the  houfes  length- 
ened under  his  footfleps ;  the  evening 
came  on,  and  when  it  grew  duik,  after 
hefitating  in  great  agony  of  mind  for 
fome  time,  his  fear  of  the  robber's  ven- 
geance prevailed  over  every  other  feeling, 
and  he  went  at  the  appointed  hour  to  the 
place  of  meeting.  The  place  of  meet- 
ing was  at  the  houfe  of  that  Jew,  to 
whom  he,  feveral  months  before,  fold  the 
diamond  crofs — that  crois,  which  he 
thought  himfelf  fo  lucky  to  have  ftolen, 
and  to  have  difpofed  of  undetected, 
was,  in  fact,  the  caufe  of  his  being  in  his 
prefent  dreadful  fituation.  It  was  at  the 
Jew's  that  he  connected  himfelf  with 
this  gang  of  robbers,  to  whom  he  was 
now  become  an  abfolute  Have.  "  O  that 
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I  dared  to  difobey  !"  faid  he  to  himfelf 
with  a  deep  figh,  as  he  knocked  foftly 
at  the  back  door  of  the  Jew's  houfe. 
The  back  door  opened  into  a  narrow  un- 
frequented flreet,  and  fome  fmall  rooms 
at  this  fide  of  the  houfe  were  fet  apart 
for  the  reception  of  guefts,  who  defired 
to  have  their  bufinefs  kept  fecret.  Thefe 
rooms  were  feparated  by  a  dark  paflage 
from  the  reft  of  the  houfe,  and  num- 
bers of  people  came  to  the  (hop  in  the 
front  of  the  houfe,  which  looked  into  a 
creditable  ftreet,  without  knowing  any 
thing  more  from  the  oftenfible  appear- 
ance of  the  (hop,  than  that  it  was  a  kind 
of  pawnbroker's,  where  old  clothes,  old 
iron,  and  all  forts  of  refute  goods,  might 
be  difpofed  of  conveniently.  At  the 
moment  Piedro  knocked  at  the  back 
door,  the  front  (hop  was  full  of  cuf- 
tomers,  and  the  Jew's  boy,  whole  office 
it  was  to  attend  to  theie  iignals,  let 
Piedro  in,  told  him  that  none  of  his 
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comrades  were  yet  come,  and  left  him 
in  a  room  by  himfelf.  .  He  was  pale,  and 
trembling,  and  felt  a  cold  dew  fpread 
over  him — he  had  a  leaden  image  of 
Saint  Januarius  tied  round  his  neck, 
which,  in  the  midft  of  his  wickednefs, 
he  fuperftitiouily  preferred  as  a  fort  of 
charm ;  and  on  this  he  kept  his  eyes 
ftupidly  fixed,  as  he  fat  alone  in  this 
gloomy  place.  Ke  liftened,  from  time 
to  time,  but  he  heard  no  noiie  at  the 
fide  of  the  houfe  where  he  was.  His 
accomplices  did  not  arrive,  and,  in  a  fort 
of  impatient  terror,  the  attendant  upon 
an  evil  confcience,  he  flung  open  the 
door  of  his  cell,  and  groped  his  way 
through  the  dark  pafTage  which  he 
knew  led  to  the  public  (hop — <he  longed 
to  hear  fome  noife,  and  to  mix  with  the 
living.  The  Jew,  when  Piedro  entered 
the  mop,  was  bargaining  with  a  poor 
thin  looking  man  about  fome  gun- 
powder. 
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"  I  don't  deny  thst  it  has  been  \vet,r 
faid  the  man ;  "  but  fince  it  was  in  the 
bucket  of  water,  it  has  been  carefully 
dried.  I  tell  you  the  fimple  truth — fo 
foon  after  the  grand  eruption  of  Mount 
Vefuvius  the  people  of  Naples  will  not 
tafte  fire-works.  My  poor  little  rockets, 
and  even  my  Catharine's-wheel  will  have 
no  effect — I  am  glad  to  part  with  ail  I 
have  in  this  line  of  bufinefs.  A  few 
davs  as;o  I  had  fine  things  in  readinefs 

o 

for  the  Countefs  de  F.'s  birth-day,  which 
was  to  have  been  celebrated  at  the 
Count's  Villa."  "  Why  do  you  fix  your 
eyes  on  me  friend  ?  What  is  your  dif- 
courfe  to  me  ?"  faid  Piedro,  who  ima- 
gined that  the  man  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
him  as  he  mentioned  the  name  of  the 
Count's  Villa.  "  I  did  not  know  that 
I  fixed  my  eyes  upon  you,  T  was  think- 
ing of  my  fire-works,"  faid  the  poor 
man  (imply.  "  But  now  that  I  do  look  at 
you,  and  hear  your  voice,  I  recollect  hav- 
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ing  had  thepleafure  of  feeing  you  before.''' 
<c  When  ?  where  r"  faid  Piodro.  "  A  great 
while  ago,  no  wonder  you  have  forgotten 
me,"  faid  the  man ;  "  but  I  can  recall 
the  night  to  your  recollection — you 
were  in  the  ftreet  with  me  the  night  I 
let  off  that  unlucky  rocket,  which 
frightened  the  horfes,  and  was  the  caufe 
of  overturning  a  lady's  coach.  Don't 
you  remember  the  circumflance  ?"  "  I 
have  a  confufed  recollection  of  fome 
fuch  thing,"  faid  Piedro,  in  great  em- 
barraiTment,  and  he  looked  fufpicioufly 
at  this  man,  in  doubt  whether  he  was 
cunning  and  wanted  to  found  him,  or 
whether  he  was  fo  fimple  as  he  appeared. 
"  You  did  not  perhaps  hear  then,"  con- 
tinued the  man,  "  that  there  was  a  great 
Search  made,  after  the  overturn,  for  a  fine 
diamond  crofs,  belonging  to  the  lady  in 
the  carriage — that  lady,  though  I  did 
not  know  it  till  lately,  was  the  Countefs 
deP."  "  I  know  nothing  of  the  mat- 
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ter,"  interrupted  Piedro,  in  great  agi- 
tation. His  confufion  was  fo  marked, 
that  the  fire-work  maker  could  not 
avoid  taking  notice  of  it,  and  a  filence 
of  fome  moments  enfued.  The  Jew^ 
more  pr-acr.ifed  in  diffirnulation  thari 
Piedro,  endeavoured  to  turn  the  man's 
attention  back  to  his  rockets  and  his 
gun  powder — agreed  to  take  the  gun- 
powder— paid  for  it  in  hade,  and  was, 
though  apparently  unconcerned,  eager 
to  get  rid  of  him.  But  this  was  not  fo 
eaiily  done  ;  the  man's  curiofity  was  ex- 
cited, and  hisfufpicions  of  Piedro  were 
kicreafed  every  moment  by  all  the  dark- 
changes  of  his  countenance.  Piedro,' 
overpowered  with  the  fenfe  of  guilt, 
furprifed'  at  the  unexpected  mention  of 
the  diamond  crof>,  and  of  the  Count  de 
F.'s  villa,  flood' like  one  convicted,  and 
teemed  fixed  to  the  ipot,  without  power 
of  motion.  "  1  want  to  look  at  the 
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old  cambric  that  you  faid  you  had — that 
would  do  for  making — that  you  could 
let  me  have  cheap,  for  artificial  flowers," 
faid  the  fire-work  maker  to  the  Jew ; 
and  as  he  fpoke  his  eye  from  time  to 
time  looked  towards  Piedro.  Piedro 
felt  for  the  leaden  image  of  the  Saint, 
which  he  wore  round  his  neck ;  the 
firing  which  held  it  cracked,  and  broke 
with  the  pull  he  gave  it.  This  flight 
circumftance  affected  his  terrified  and 
fuperftitious  mind  more  than  all  the 
reft.  He  imagined,  that  at  this  moment 
his  fate  was  decided ;  that  Saint  Janu- 
arius  deferted  him,  and  that  he  was  un- 
done. He  precipitately  followed  the 
poor  fire-work  man  the  inflant  he  left 
the  mop,  and  feizing  hold  of  his  arm, 
whifpered,  "  I  muft  fpeak  to  you/* 
"  Speak  then,"  faid  the  man,  afto- 
nifhed.  "  Not  here,  this  way,"  faid 
he,  drawing  him  towards  the  dark 
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pafiage ;  "  what  I  have  to  fay  muft 
not  be  overheard.  You  are  going  to 
the  Count  de  F.'s,  are  not  you  r"  "  I 
am,"  faid  the  man.  He  was  going  there 
to  fpeak  to  the  Counteis  about  fome  ar- 
tificial flowers  T  but  Piedro  thought  he  was- 
going  to  fpeak  to  her  about  the  diamond 
crofs.  "  You  are  going  to  give  informa- 
tion againft  me  ?  Nay,  hear  me,  I  con- 
fefs,  that  I  purloined  that  diamond 
crois ;  but  I  can  do  the  Count  a  great 
fervice,  upon  condition  that  he  pardons 
me.  His  villa  is  to  be  attacked  this 
night  by  four  well  armed  men ;  they 
will  let  out  five  hours  hence  ;  I  am  com- 
pelled, under  the  threat  of  afTaffination, 
to  accompany  them — but  I  ihall  do  no 
more.  I  throw  myfelf  upon  the  Count's 
mercy.  Haflen  to  him — we  have  no 
time  to  lofe."  The  poor  man,  who 
heard  this  confeffion,  efcaped  from 
Piedro  the  moment  he  looted  his  arm. 
o  a 
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With  all  poffible  expedition  he  ran  to 
the  Count's  palace  in  Naples,  and  re- 
lated to  him  all  that  had  been  faid  by 
Piedro.  Some  of  the  Count's  fervants,. 
on  whom  he  could  moil  depend,  were 
at  a  diilant  part  of  the  city  attending 
their  miftrefs  j  but  the  Engiifh  gentle- 
man offered  the  fervices  of  his  man 
Arthur.  Arthur  no  fooner  heard  the 
bufinefs,  and  underftood  that  Francifco 
was  in  danger,  than  he  armed  himfelf 
without  faying  one  word,  faddled  his 
Englifh  horfe,  and  was  ready  to  depart 
before  any  one  elfe  had  finifhed  their 
exclamations  and  conjectures.  u  But 
we  are  not  to  fet  out  yet,  it  is  but  four 
miles  to  Torre  del  Greco;  the  fbirri 
(officers  of  jufrice)  are  fummoned — 
they  are  to  go  with  us — we  muft  wait 
for  them."  They  waited,  much  againfl 
Arthur's  inclination,  a  confiderable  time 
for  thefe  ibirri.  At  length  they  fet  outy 
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and,  juft  as  they  reached  the  villa,  the 
tiaih  of  a  piflol  was  feen  from  one  of 
fhe  apartments  in  the  houfe.  The  rob- 
hers  were  there — this  piftol  was  ihapped 
by  their  Captain  at  poor  Francifco,  who 
had  bravely  affertcd,  that  he  would,  as 
long  as  he  had  life,  defend  the  property 
committed  to  his  care.  The  piflol 
miffed  fire — for  it  was  charged  with 
fome  of  the  damaged  powder,  which  the 
Jew  had  bought  that  evening  from  the 
fire- work  maker,  and  which  he  had  fold 
as  excellent  immediately  afterwards  to 
his  favourite  cuftomers,  the  robbers  who 
met  at  his  houfe.  Arthur,  as  foon  as  he 
perceived  the  flaili  of  the  piece,  preffed 
forward  through  all  the  apartments,  fol- 
lowed the  Count's  fervantsnnd  the  officers 
of  juflice  ;  at  the  appearance,  the  fudden 
appearance,  of  fo  many  armed  men,  the 
robbers  flood  difmayed.  Arthur  eagerly 
fhook  Francifco' s  hand,  congratulating 
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him  upon  his  fafety,  and  did  not  per- 
ceive, till  he  had  given  him  feveral  rough 
friendly  fhakesrthat  his  arm  was  wound- 
ed, and  that  he  was  pale  with  the  lofs  of 

blood.  "  It  is  not  much,  only  a  flight 
wound,"  faid  Francifco;  "  one  that  I 
fhould  have  efcaped,  if  I  had  been  upon 
my  guard;  but  the  fight  of  a  face  I 
little  expected  to  fee  in  fuch  company 
took  from  me  all  prefence  of  mind ;  and 
one  of  the  ruffians  ftabbed  me  here  in 
the  arm,  whilfl  I  ftood  in  ftupid  aftonim- 
ment." 

"  Oh  !  take  me  to  prifon  !  take  me 
to  prifon — I  am  weary  of  life — I  am  a 
wretch  not  fit  to  live,"  cried  P5edroy 
holding  his  hands  to  be  tied  by  the 
fbirri. 

He  was  taken  to  prifon  the  next 
morning ;  and  as  he  pafled  through  the 
ftreets  of  Naples,  he  was  met  by  feveral 
of  thole  who  had  known  him  when  he 
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was  a  child.  "  Aye,"  faid  they,  as  he 
went  by,  "  his  father  encouraged  him  in 
cheating  when  he  was  but  a  child;  and 
fee  what  he  is  come  to  now  he  is  a 
man."  He  was  ordered  to  remain 
twelve  months  in  folitary  confinement. 
His  captain  and  his  accomplices  were 
fent  to  the  gallies,  and  the  Jew  was 
banifhed  from  Naples.  And  now,  hav- 
ing gotten  thefe  villains  out  of  our  way, 
let  us  return  to  honeft  Francifco.  His 
wound  was  foon  healed.  Arthur  was 
no  bad  furgeon,  for  he  let  his  patient 
get  well  as  fail  as  he  pleafed  ;  and  Carlo 
and  Rofetta  nurfed  him  with  fo  much 
klndnefs,  that  he  was  almoft  forry  to  find 
himfelf  perfectly  recovered.  "  Now 
that  you  are  able  to  go  out,"  faid  Fran- 
cifco's  father  to  him,  "  you  muft  come 
and  look  at  my  new  houfe,  my  dear 
fon."  "  Your  new  houfe,  father?" 
45  Yes,  fon,  and  a  charming  one  it  is, 
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and  a  handfome  piece  of  land  near  it — 
all  at  a  fafe  diftance  too  from  Mount 
Vefuvius ;  and  can  you  guefs  how  I  came 
by  it  ? — it  was  given  to  me  for  having  a 
goodfon."  "Yes,"  cried  Carlo,  "the 
inhabitants  of  Refina,  and  feveral  who 
had  property  near  Torre  del  Greco,  and 
whofe  houfes  and  lives  were  faved  by 
your  intrepidity  in  carrying  the  materials 
for  the  fire-works  and  the  gunpowder 
out  of  this  dangerous  place,  went  in  a 
body  to  the  Duke,  and  requcfted  that 
he  would  mention  your  name  and  thefe 
•fads  to  the  king,  who,  amongfh  the 
grants  he  has  made  to  the  fufferers  by 
the  late  eruption  of  Mount  Vefuvius, 
has  been  pleafed  to  fay,  that  he  gives 
this  houfe  and  garden  to  your  father, 
becaufe  you  have  faved  the  property 
and  lives  of  many  of  his  fubjeds." 

The  value  of  a  handfome  portion  ol 
the  furniture,  plate,  &c.  in  the  Count 
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de  F.'s  Villa,  was,  according  to  the 
Count's  promife,  given  to  him;  and 
this  money  he  divided  between  his  own 
family  and  that  of  the  good  carpenter, 
who  firft  put  a  pencil  into  his  hands. 
Arthur  would  not  accept  of  any  prefent 

from  him.     To  Mr.  L ,  the  Eng- 

Hfli  gentleman,  he  offered  one  of  his 
own  drawings — a  fruit  piece.  "  I  like 
this  very  well,"  faid  Arthur,  as  he  ex- 
amined the  drawing ;  "  but  I  mould 
like  this  melon  better  if  it  was  a 
little  bruifed.  It  is  now  three  years  ago 
fince  I  was  going  to  buy  that  bruifed  melon 
from  you  ;  you  (hewed  me  your  honefl 
nature  then,  though  you  were  but  a 
boy,  and  I  have  found  you  the  fame  ever 
fince. — A  good  beginning  makes  a  good 
ending — an  honefl  boy  will  make  an 
honed  man,  and  honefly  is  the  beft 
policy,  as  you  have  proved  to  all  who 
wanted  the  proof  I  hope,"  Yes,"  added 
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Francifco's  father,  "  I  think  it  is  pretty 
plain,  that  Piedro  the  cunning  has  not 
managed  quite  fo  well  as  Francifco  the 
honeft." 
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